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shops where article are purchasable should inclose 
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page and date. Sec iliustrations in Vogue. ] 
MATINEES 


DRESSING GOWNS, BED JACKETS, 


AND PETTICOATS 


He charming dressing gown shown in 
the first sketch, is the smartest of its 


kind in every particular. There is 


always an abundance of fascinating room- . 


gowns and matinées, but it is rarely that one 
finds a warm, comfortable wrapper that does 
not give to one’s figure the most bulky propor- 
tions. The one illustrated in the first sketch, 
however, is perfection in its attributes, for the 
Venetian cloth is heavy without being cumber- 
some, and the lines on which it is cut are grace 
itself. The simplicity of the whcle is its salient 
attraction, and it is assuredly one of the most 
successful of the French models brought over 
this year. In color it is the softest, daintiest 
of shell-pinks, the appliqué being cf chameleon 
silk outlined in a pale green cord. The slightly 
double-breasted front fastens to the left, with 
three large pearl buttons. The same idea is 
carried out on the cape sleeve and at the top 
of the yoke in the back, a deep fold finishing 
the edge of the material. 

The lingerie collar, trimmed in German 
Valenciennes turns back at the neck, lying 
flatly over the shoulders and bust. In the 
middle back this is separated. An undersleeve 
of muslin and lace slightly longer than the 
outside one of cloth gives sufficient lightness 
of effect to the arm-drapery. There is no 
lining save for the fitted corset cover to the 
waist, and to this the fullness falling from the 
shoulders in the back, is tacked, thus simulat- 
ing a Watteau plait. This gown merits the 
favor it has met with. The price is $98. 


THE ALBATROSS COFFEE JACKET 


shown in the second drawing, is unique in 
pattern and so greatly in demand that it is 
almost an impossibility to keep it in stock. 
Its original form is an exact square which is 
cut in from one corner, leaving the remaining 
three to fall over the arms and in the back. 


























The one is of a strong light blue, not pale 
enough to lose all semblance of a color in the 
first laundering. It is lined in white China 
silk, and caught across the bust with a white 
and blue wash ribbon. This, too, binds the 
little sack all around. Mauve and pink in 





delicate shades are pretty for it. Price, $10° 

At the same delightful little shop is another 
dressing-sack of thinnest flannel, embroidered 
in buttonholing and tying with ribbon which 
passes through silk-covered rings. With a 
lining this costs $10. 

The exquisite matinée and petticoat which 
are the originals of the third and fourth sketches 
are beautiful beyond description. Pink radium 
lined in white is used to carry out the jacket, 
which is further trimmed in billows of seeded 
lace which also edges the neck. In the front 
is a great rosette of lou- 
isine ribbon, relieving the 
long line from shoulder to 
waist. The skirt is one 
which has been made for 
various elaborate trous- 
seaux, and is a gem in 
every detail. The flounces 
of silk, mousseline and 
lace lie one over the other 
in a wealth of frou-frou. 
The outer one is of chif- 
fon in combination with a 
very effective imitation 
point appliqué,which gives 
every bit as handsome an 
appearance as the real. 
Wee quillings of mousse- 
line wind in and out and 
finish the flounce at the 
bottom. And _atop all this 
finery are graceful satin 
bow-knots, one coming 
directly in the middle front. 
These are joined by criss- 
crossings of twisted rib- 
bon. It seems too sump- 
tuous to be hidden beneath 
any gown, however love- 
ly, yet it would be ideal 
for wear with a white 
tulle or lace evening gown. 
The price, $87, almost 
takes one’s breath away, 
and yet any thing so en- 
chanting is well worth its 
cost. 


RIBBON AND LACE 


are made “into a dear 
little bed-jacket with el- 
bow sleeves. The price 
in pompadour ribbon is 
$16.50; in plain colors, 


$15.00. 


JAPANESE FIGURED CREPE 


in kimono-shaped dressing sacks are pretty 
and very inexpensive. These are silk-lined 
and faced on sleeves and fronts, fastening with 
loops of white silk cord. Shoulder tucks fit 
and define the yoke. One with pine trees on 
a clouded pale blue background is tasteful. 
These cost $5.75, and the same thing in a full 
length wrapper is to be had for $11. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOVELTIES~-FLOWER RUFFS 


Some lovely ruches were just unpacked when 
I saw them, and are among the daintiest yet 
exhibited. The cclors are pale blue, pink and 
black with picot ribbon ends. Silk rose petals 
are clustered together to form a round full 
boa of unusual attraction for evening and 
theatre use. There are not many of these to 
be had, so it behooves the would-be purchaser 
to be expeditious. The price is $9.50. 


SYRIAN SQUARES 


measuring a yard each way are eminently 
desirable for trimming an evening gown or 
wrap, one of the smartest stage gowns ofa 
recent play being made after this idea. The 
customary gold and silver encrust black and 
white net, and the prices are most moderate, 
from $6.49 up. 


MOHAIR SHAWLS 


of finest quality, the white ground showing 
vari-colored dots are selling for 98 cents. 


EMBOSSED LEATHER 


card cases and purses have goblin designs a 
decoration, a treatment which is really un- 
commonly handsome. The prices of these 
range anywhere from $4.96 to $16.98. 


FANCY FLANNELS 


There is considerable choice in color and 
design among the several kinds of new flannels 
that have come out this year, and shirtwaists 
may be fashioned from them which will com- 
pete favorably with much more expensive 
materials. An English silk and wool mixture is 
to be had in all light shades as well as stripings 
at 8g cents the yard. All wocl flannels of the 
same manufacture cost 79 cents. These are 
of excellent value and unshrinkable under 
washing, although as every housewife knows, 
the standard rules for manipulating this par- 
ticular fabric must always be observed. The 
Scotch variety has appeared in an entirely new 
character, namely a hair-line check, with 
In color, the colors are con- 
Price, 39 cents 


occasional dots. 
fined to red, pink and brown. 
a yard. 


A FEW NOVELTIES IN TABLE LINEN 


The decorative pieces, such as centrepieces 
and tea-cloths show decided characteristics, 
which may or may not last, but are for the present 
undeniably the vogue. Stiletto work is utilized 
in hundreds of different ways with heavy laces 
of marked design, such as Cluny and filet. 
A lunch cloth of this description is a beauty 
and shows a new departure in the shield-shaped 
Cluny medallions placed at each corner cf its 
square centre. Joined to this, by a wide inser- 
tion of lace, is the border which is formed of 
alternate square pieces of lace and linen inset 
with a narrower entredeux. Such materials 
should guarantee a lifetime of wear, and would 
be elaborate enough for any function. Price, 
$58.20. 


A TEA CLOTH 


of rather small size is a marvel of ingenuity in 
the way the eyelet embroidery, Cluny and filet 
lace are put together to form an harmonious 
and symmetrical whole. One sees at a glance 
that it is a costly bit of napery so that it is 
not a surprise to learn that the price is $55. 


A CENTREPIECE 


with four large and four small filet motifs in- 
serted in the fine linen is a gem of its kind. 
The lace pattern is quaint, having Roman 
matrons as the subject. This costs $27. 
Another has a leaf embroidery overlying the 
square eyelet work, this combination offering 
particular inducements to the woman who 
has an eye to the durability of her purchases. 
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It is, moreover, not at all extravagant in Price, 
being marked $16.79. 


BUREAU SCARF 


I must give a word or so to a scarf, following 
the same filet and eyelet craze. This is bor. 
dered in a narrow width of the lace, and is a 
delightful opportunity to vary the covering of 
the dressing-table. Price, $21. 


INEXPENSIVE RENAISSANCE 


is procurable in centrepieces and table-covers, 
these having decreased in price simply because 
they have been superseded in popular favor, 
Bargains in value are therefore to be had in 
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great variety anywhere from $1.74 upwards. 
Linen forms the centres of all and the lace is 
well made and put together. 


SOFA AND CHAIR PILLOWS 


There is never a time of year when sofa pillows 
are lacking in interest, for there is always room 
for an extra one in drawing-room or boudoir. 
Well chosen ones add materially to the general 
color scheme and it is possible to pick up beau- 
ties here and there for very little. A handsome 
tapestry brocade with variegated silk fringe costs 
$9.48. The stuffing is silk floss which gives 
good service, and certainly does not have the 
annoying trick of coming through after the 
fashion of feathers. 

Artistic colorings in cotton tapestries over 
the same lining are marked 99 cents. The best 
choice among these are the blue and white, 
and the dark green. Small cushions filled 
with loops by which to attach them to the back 
of a chair for a head-rest, are shown in a multi- 
tude of bedroom chintzes and _ cretonnes 
Price, 49 cents. 


THE IMPORTED SWEATERS 


are amusingly frivolous and ape in trimming 
waist models of more or less pretensions. For 
instance, I saw one in white with a shawl collar, 
on which was a deep edge of green with cuffs 
of the same. This ought to be sufficient, but 
it is further enlivened by touches of light blue. 
At the belt it blouses slightly. Price, $4.49- 

One with a wide collar embroidered in scarlet 
stars is on the order of a sailor waist and costs 

(Continued on page 697) 
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BUCKINGHAMWM’S DYE. 


Not the charm of the rabbit’s foot, but 
the charm of: beautiful hair! The charm of 
long, rich, heavy, luxuriant hair! The charm 
that goes with every bottle of Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer! Wake up your hair! 
Make it do something! Make it grow faster! 
Make it stop cOming out! Make the gray hair re- 
turn to all the deep, rich color of former days! 


For the whiskers and moustache we make a Dye known as 
It colors instantly a rich brown or 
a soft black. R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 



































those shops that enjoy the best patronage. 


and beautiful. Positively not injurious. 
In a handsome bottle, daintily encased. 


an exquisite sachet of Bouquet Farnese. 


Derr, F. 
36 East 2lst Street 
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THE MOST EXQUISITE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A gift that compliments most delicately the taste of both sender and recipient, that brings 
to the latter lasting and thorough enjoyment, is a selection from the fascinating perfumes 
of the famous MAISON VIOLET (pronounced Ve-o-lay) of Paris, 
select the odor that most appeals to you, we will send sample vials. 


$1.35 $1.35 $3.00 $1.35 $3.25 
Ambre Soy al Cytise Bouquet Farnese Extra Violette Brise de Violettes 
The faint -~ Inspiredy a sweet, Delicate subtle, An exquisite extract Redolent with le 
Sweetness of the dainty, wild flower. lasting. of fresh woodland breath of crushed > 
Ambre. Sample Sample vial post- Sample vial post- violets. Sample vial violets. Sample 
vial postpaid, roc. paid, roc. paid, 2s5c. postpaid, roc. vial postpaid, a5c. ‘ 


In delicacy, subtlety, in all that delights the most refined sensibilities, in the lasting 
qualities that mean real and satisfactory economy, the wide range of Violet's products have 
been inimitable and unlimited for nearly a century. 

Viotet’s ( Ve-o-lay) preparations are not sold everywhere, but are always found in ¢ 


Farnese Face Food, a Real Beautifier 


is a delightful substitute for the many face creams so commonly sold, 
lotion, a tonic, and a pure, delicate skin food. 
plump contours on face, arms, neck and bust. 


FREE.—Send us your name and address and we will mail you 


FRANK M. PRINDLE @ Co. 
Sole Agents for the United States 








To enable you to 








ore 


It is a clear, liquid 
It removes surface blemishes, makes firm, 
Every application leaves the skin cool, soft 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 





TRADE MARK 
Look for this trademark 


New York It identifies Violet’. pro- 2 
ducts and highest quality 
o~ 











The Standard 


Cologne 


of America 
CASWELL, MASSEY & CO.’S 


Coilet 
No. 6 Cologne 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Caswell, Massey & Co. > eg liane 
NEW YORK and NEWPORT, 


HAIR COODS 


Perfect Fitting WIGS 
For Ladies & Gentlemen 
Stylish Pompadours, 
Wavy Switches, $7.00 
up. Complexion Beautifiers 
Illus. Catalog Free. We are 
vp largest Hair and Toilet 
Mfrs. in the world. . 
E -BURNHAMI, Dept. F. 
70 State St., Chicago 














Sham ae 
Manic cUunng 


Heir Coloring 


on stl 
J. ANDRE Min ietie 
» Treatmens 79 \vEesT 29TH Pom-Pom 
N’Z iw YORK 


Fi ! acial Message 


COLOR RESTORED 
MARCEL WAVING 
RARE SHADES MATCHED 
LATEST SHELL GOODS 
IF IT FALLS OUT OR 
TO REMOVE DANDRUFF 
™ USE MACARTA 


N. McCARTHY, 312 Wabash Ave. 
(Auditorium) Chicago 











Vogue is $4.00 a year by subscription, 
which includes all the numbers as issued. 
1I East 24th Street, New York. 








Mourning [lillinery 
A Specialty 








SPECIALTY HOUSE FOR BLACK HEADWEAR 
BLACK, WHITE AND GREY PICTURE HATS 
NOVELTIES IN MOURNING AND BLACK 


VEILINGS 


402 Fifth Ave.—37th St., New York 


BOSTON: 318 Boylston St. 














> CORSETIERE 


27 West 35th Street 





Telephone, 5921 38th Street 


PERFECTION IN MODERN 
CORSETS 


Supplying only the very best in the way of material and work- 
manship, also the careful designing of the pattern according to 
the individual measurement, has been the foundation of my suc- 
cess in the past and will be rigorously maintained in the future 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Mme, Aphe. Picaut 


Ostrich and 
Fancy Feathers, 
Boas, etc. 


REPAIRING, 
CLEANING, 
and DYBING. 


54 West 21st Street, 
New York, 


Our work has given 
satisfaction for over fifty 
years to many of New 
York’s representative 
families. And we feel 
that it will also satisfy 
you. 











H H Treatment 
Swedish Gymnasium $ ty Speity 
which within short time will improve the general health 
and figure. Face, Neck, etc. permanently benefited by 
Massage and Electricity. 


MISS S. BERGMAN, 9 East 59th Street 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
All hair on face 
permanently re- 
moved or money(™ 
refunded; no 
electricity, 
poison or pain ; 
cure positively 
guaranteed; entered according to Actof Congress, 
Julie Julian, office Librarian of Congress, Wash- 
ington; 3¢ years’ experience. Trial treatment at 
office. Mme, JULIAN, 123 Fifth Avenue, 
near 20th Street, New York. 











Y SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 


A BEADS ::!': FOR ete en tr oe —— 


Ad evervTHina YOU EVERYTHING YOU CAN | CAN THINK on fm a Tm tne “Line 
PETE BENDI ee Bret E tb OT. BY. 














‘THE MARY ANDERSON WARNER 
FRENCH NOVELTY SHOP 


17 West 3oth Street 
New York 


of 


ANNOUNCE THE EXHIBITION OF AN INTERESTING AND COMPLETE LINE OF 





e ° . B 
French and Domestic Novelties for Holiday Season Pa 
Homeric Jewelry _ 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR MEN = 

Scarf Pins, Cuff Buttons and Fobs, separate or in sets of three pieces 
Ranging in price from $18 to $40 
cal 


Antique Jewelr . 
‘4 J y The Amelie tun 
a Front Laced Corsets om 


Combs, Opera Glasses, Silk and Leather Goods edie pellicty. te Ginbewtie eat . 
= ° ° : high or low, lightly or heavily boned, as the ch 
Lace and Embroidered Table and Bed Linens Som vaghoe, Send for ftenianatnalieds. os 
s Made to order only. Mail orders promptly filled the 
Furs, Neckwear and Egyptian Scarfs and perfect fit guaranteed. A 
. Prices from $11.50 to $25.00 qu 
Ready-to-wear Suits, Gowns and Blouses Send for self-measurement blank 
SUITS AND SMART FROCKS MADE TO ORDER ON SHORT NOTICE Mme. Amelie, Corsetiere 


20 West 31st St., New York 
Formerly at 18 West 33d St. in 


Exclusive models in 
French Lingerie 


bei 
S t LEaLMaA T you have not time, strength or inclina- cos 


Special Attention Given to Out-of-Town Orders 
TELEPHONE 2933 MADISON SQ. REFERENCES REQUIRED 



































tion to have a facial massage, give your the 
CLOTH face an application of MISS MILLS’S 

— Genuine has name li PEACH oe and you — “r both the ff 
clatel on selvage permanent and temporary effects of a massage. “, 
wetaite you want your corset boned PEACH BLOOM is both a protective skin tonic wi 
° s and an antiseptic substitute for powder. * 
with the best boning to be had, If your skin is pale, wan, ill-nourished, use - 
MISS MILLS’S ROSEATE CREAM, the most Sh 
tell your corset maker to use wonderful skin food and freshener known to mn 


the chemical world. 
If you have white hair, do not yellow it 

































ae with a colored hair tonic. Try a bottle of 
MISS MILLS’S WHITE TONIC FOR WHITE 
The New Dress Fabric HAIR, $1.00 per bottle. = 
A fine, soft, pure worsted in black and Ae remember :— b 
nine beautiful colors for ladies’ skirts and : 
suits. Of medium weight it can be worn P ; MISS BELG ANTISEPTIC SKIN BLEACH . 
atall seasons. No other material is so well It is mot a cheap boning, because every ef- MISS MILLS’S PIMPLE AND ACNE CURE , 
adapted to the'‘drapy’’effects now instyle. : Peach Bloom. 25¢, 50c, $1.00. cla 
Sold by dealers everywhere; if yours will not supply, fort to make 1t the best, the most durable, and Antiseptic Bleach, $1.00. tha 
send us his name and your own for freesamples, h ° bl h b l Roseate Cream, $1.00 er 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co, Cor. Brocme& Mercer Sts, N.Y. the most serviceable, has been emp oyed re- Pimple and hous Cure, $1.00. a 
gardless of cost, and we guarantee it to out- ais ein callhictaaes 
e. « : John Wanamaker, New York an: elphia 
DRAWNWORK CENTERPIECE 60c. last any corset. It is intended only for the ire, M, I Genalen, Eimer Bide., Staghanten, ©. T- 
Fine Mexican Handiwork Worth $1. } +11 : Brothers, Syra % 4% A = iil ( 
. Beautiful ladies linen centerpiece made finest corsets. It is not an imitation of any Mize Alice Hutchinson, 235 E. Temple St., Owego, N. Y. Fe 


by i ati , i ’ . Je ° Mrs. Catherine Scoon, 226 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
"prepaid er goc, so abvertine our betlaeen, boning, but an original creation. Geo. W. Heyer, Houston 

toyeth et ee rt se: A $ . W, Heyer, Houston, Texas 

ow A Rs By Xe Whalebone has been considered and was coemeny Thy Gy! a ae 


ware, pottery, baskets, drawn- i ‘ * i 
Mjealers fa this line in U's. the best corset stiffener, but science has given niin Pity ecg bie 
and sell by mail at wholesale . ° ° ITHACA TOILET CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
ikees, Lanier sizes—aan. 85. us an improvement on whalebone, just as it Sisvine Sregett on a ORAS Ge ¢ 
5in., $1.10; n., $1.85; ” ° e . 
fT A has improved on whale oil. 
not satisfied. Cat. alone, 4c. 




















HWESTERN CURIO CO, Z 
ot. OTB Mesilly Park, N. M. If you _use Walohn throughout your corset The Beautiful Art of ZY 
and it fails to give full satisfaction, we will 
Hand-Embroidered refund through your corset maker full cost of BE ADWORK 
Shirt Waist Patterns replacing the stiffening. 
Embroidered on pure linen in eyelet and solid work. A Contains designs to make the following arti- 
ete se ) + pe ¥ h a . cles: Collars end = for dainty —_— = 
eredat , 87. each. Jus e thing for ho: ; ; ‘ ‘ = 
CHAS. F. HURM WALOHN MANUFACTURING CO. Gard Case Blotter ‘Tops, Picture Frames, 
ise maa beialicn fal Seats Weck fe 
12 West 22d St , near Fifth Ave. 31 UNION SQUARE WEST NEW YORK Peseet Sisdics, Fan Dhan, prety Bf am 
a to wear and for the home. Beautifully illus- 
Readers of Vogue inquiring names © shops we Beg SS Conte, postpaid, or at all 


where articles are purcbasable should inclose 
stamp and addressed envelope for reply and 
state page and date. 


EVENING HOURS PUBLISHING CO. 


(On the Palisades, opp. 42d St. , N.Y.) Weehawken, N. J. 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS. 
(Continued from page 694) 


$5.96. In fact, 
one finds every 
sort and kind 
of sweater in 
looking through 
the shops. Price, 
$5.96. 


CLEVER TOOTH 
BRUSH HOLDER 


No one can 
deny the virtue 
of this little 
device, consist- 
ing of a glass 
pedestal and nic- 
kel rod with 
prongs which 
hold the tooth brush. Air thus reaches it at 
every point and moisture has full opportunity 
to evaporate freely. The prices are from 35 
cents to 85 cents. 





garniture. 


Butterfly bodice 
Pcarls, beads, spangles on white 
gauze, Price $21.75. 


BELTS 


Mpriads of these accessories are being shown, 
calculated to suit any and every taste or to 
match any costume. It would be impossible 
to possess one of every kind, or to find oppor- 
tunities to wear so many if one had them, but 
certain examples stand out ‘conspicuously by 
reason of their originality and skillful handling. 
Pink ribbon roses with a spangling of beads on 
white kid give a result which is altogether 
charming. This sells for $8. Elastic bead 
belts made their début some time since, but 
the tinting of this material is the latest departure. 
A steel-studded one shades from gray to tur- 
quoise blue. Price, $9. 


~ 


GLOVE HANDKERCHIEFS 


The French are responsible for this conceit, 
which is of diminutive size and may be tucked 
in the palm of the hand inside the glove with 
comfort. The little squares of linen are ex- 
quisitely embroidered and of the sheerest qual- 
ity. They may also be used as centres for 
real lace edgings, most exquisite handkerchiefs 
being turned out in this way. The simplest 
cost so cents, but elaborate needlework runs 
the price up to $6. 


A GRAY MOIRE 


with satin coin spots in two sizes is one of the 
lovely silks which the woman who is past her 
first youth may choose for a reception or house 
gown. This is just the thing with which to put 
real Irish or Marquise, or one of the smart 
model laces. It is exceptional in quality, of 
ample width and costs $3 a yard. 


MISSES SILK PETTICOATS 


cost from $3.79 to $4.96 and are far cheaper 
bought ready-made than if one get the material 
and set out to manufacture one at home. It is, 
of course, a luxury for the young girl to be 
clad in silken underskirts, but there is nothing 
that gives her a more delightful sense of being 
grown-up, and at such reasonable prices it is 
a simple matter to indulge this fancy. 


A NURSERY. FENCE 


or garden, as it is sometimes called, is now as 
essentially a part of the outfit of a baby after 





Opera Bags of Spangled Velvet, 
$20 to $24. 





the bassinet age is passed, as the wardrobe itself. 
This may be had in a medium size, three feet 
by four, which is suited to the space limitations 
imposed by the majority of nurseries in the 
small city house and apartment. Being made 
in hinged sections, it can be folded and placed 
against the wall when out of use. The many 
steps saved to nurse and mother by this clever 
invention have established it as a necessary. 
The baby once inside, may be left to play within 
the given space free from danger of creeping 
too near the open fire or any of the other mis- 
haps which are apt to overtake a too-enterprising 
infant. The price is $3.24 painted in white and, 
light blue enamel. 


GUN METAL 


in lozenge-shaped links goes to make up a purse 
for mourning use. Good taste distinguishes it, 
and it is a convenient size for the accommoda- 
tion of sufficient bills for a shopping tour of 
moderate dimensions. Price, $14. 





Black net jacket spangled. Price 
2. 


NIGHT GOWNS 


There is no comfort that equals that given 
by flannel night gowns in bitter weather, and 
it is the greatest help to any one of rheumatic 
tendencies. These may be purchased for 
98 cents, though the more carefully made 
garments are as high-priced as those in fine 
muslin. 

PAJAMAS 


have evidently established 
themselves as a permanent 
article of the feminine outfit. 
They come in all kinds of 
flannel, striped and plain, 98 
cents up. 
TIGHTS 
are a necessity for so many 
sports that one cannot be 
without them. Ribbed me- 
rino cost $1 and more, but 
there are several cheaper 
Varieties. 
BLANKETS 

in the most delectable colors 
are very dainty. A pale Nile 
green bound in white moiré is really lovely 
and there are also rich rose pinks. The prices 
are $8.85 for the single, and $11.75 for the 
double. These serve to carry out the color 
scheme of a bedroom. 


ANGORA VESTS 


take up little or no room under the coat, and 
cannot be surpassed for warmth. The mate- 
rial is expensive, therefore one must pay $6.95 
or $8.95 for a vest. Shetland wool jackets are 
much cheaper, costing from $1.48 upwards. 
An extra size in these is kept on hand, which 
fact is of especial interest to the stout woman, 
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SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR 
HOME NURSING 


By Louise D. Mitrcue tt, ConvALESCENT 
Nurse 


PAPER VIII 


POISONS 


A Ny substance which when taken into 


the stomach or system endangers life 

or causes serious disorder is called a 
poison, and the symptoms of poisons differ 
with the individual substance taken or intro- 
duced into the body. It is not alone necessary 
for it to be introduced into the system through 
the mouth, for it may enter through a cut, a 
wound, a sore, in fact, any abrasion of the skin, 
and through inhalations. Poisons may be 
divided into two classes—the irritants and the 
narcotics—and these again into sub-divisions 
of general and local poisons. 

In all cases of poisoning, as in all cases of 
bleeding, prompt treatment is the only aid that 
can do the patient any good whatsoever and 
those near him are more or less responsible 
for his life during those first few moments of 
the disaster. Of course, in both cases the 
extent of the injury governs the consequences 
to the patient, and if the bleeding and the 
poisoning are of a light nature his chances for 
recovery are the greater, but it is nevertheless 
important that people in general should have 
at least a working knowledge of the “first aids”” 
for all such cases. Two very necessary bits of 
information should be retained in the memory 
if all others are lost and these are that, in cases 
of poisoning where an acid has been swallowed, 
an alkaline antidote should be administered, 
and where an alkali poison has been taken, 
an acid antidote should be administered. 
The other important item is that one of the 
first things to do in all cases of poisoning is 
to produce vomiting and the simplest means 
for inducing this is to run the finger down the 
throat of the patient. 

Among the irritant poisons are the following: 
arsenic and its compounds, Paris green or rat 
poison, carbolic acid, sulphuric acid, oxalic 
acid, muriatic, nitric, and acetic acids and 
others. These are the ones usually met with 
in the ordinary walks of life, for most of them 
are in daily use in the home in some form or 
other, as, for instance, oxalic acid, which is 
used for cleaning the boilers in our kitchens, 
carbolic acid, which is used for disinfecting 
purposes, and arsenic, which is an ingredient 
of fly-paper, insect exterminators, rat poison, etc. 

In most cases of acid poisoning the symptoms 
show themselves in the fol- 
lowing way: the mucous mem- 
brane of lips, mouth, and 
throat is greatly inflamed and 
swollen, with more or less 
destruction of the tissue and 
there is evidence of shock 
with much pain. When car- 
bolic or oxalic acids have been 
taken, the membrane has a 
whitish appearance, and when 
sulphuric or muriatic acids in 
their concentrated form have 
been swallowed the lips and 
mouth are discolored black. 
Since the membrane is 
so badly burned one of the 
first things to be done is 
is to make the patient swallow some soothing 
drink, such as the white of an egg, or baking 
soda, magnesia, chalk, white crayon, lime, 
soap suds, chalk, tooth powder, milk, sweet 
oil, flour and water, gum arabic, linseed tea, 
strained gruel, etc. 

Arsenical poisoning has been introduced into 
the system through the use of colored type- 
writer ribbons, colored flowers (artificial), 
wall paper, etc., and is one of the most common 
means of accidents of this nature. If its com- 
pound, Paris green, or rat poison, have been 
taken, the color may often be seen about the 
mouth, or it frequently happens that some of 
the powder falls upon the clothing. It is, 
therefore, essential that the patient should be 
carefully scrutinized for any such signs. The 
symptoms of poisoning by arsenic are, intense 
burning pains in the pit of the stomach, with 
vomiting and purging and the vomited matter 
will be found to be streaked with blood. The 
abdomen will be tender to the touch and very 


painful, and the skin of the patient noticeably 
cold and clammy. 

Emetics should be given promptly and of 
these the following are usually ready at hands 
draughts of hot, greasy water—easily procurable 
through butter melted in hot water—or warm 
salt and water, also ready at a moment's 
notice, In great emergencies, when neither 
of these have been procurable, we have known 
the lime upon the walls and ceilings of untinted 
rooms to have been scraped off and used. 
Castor oil, or sweet oil, or sweet oil and lime 
water (equal parts), or lime water alone, are 











White chiffon scarf embroidered 
in bow knot and leaf design of gold 


spangles. Length about three 
yards. Price $8 to $12, 


good things to use. Also milk and raw eggs. 
A preparation that may be obtained at nearly 
every drug store and that is a prompt and per 
fect antidote to arsenic is one known as 
‘““Dialysed Iron’’ and the directions for use 
accompany it. 

In all cases of poisoning, it is necessary to 
know just which substance has been taken, for 
the treatment as we have already seen, varies 
with the different kinds, but if this informa- 
tion cannot be had precious time should not 
be spent in trying to discover it, but prompt 
measure to bring about vomiting should be 
immediately resorted to; for, it is safe to start 
in with the knowledge that whatever poison 
has been introduced into the stomach should 
be withdrawn as speedily as possible if the 
patient's life would be saved. We have already 
spoken of the finger as an emetic always ob- 
tainable, and we would repeat its efficacy here 
—especially is this so in all narcotic poisoning. 
Even in giving others, the finger thrust far 
down into the throat of the patient should be 
the first emetic, not only preceding, but follow- 
ing, others. A tumblerful of warm water 
with a teaspoonful of dry mustard stirred into 
it is a good thing to use, or, dry salt instead of 
the mustard. An authority suggests to us as 
an emetic, “to a child, a teaspoonful of wine 
or syrup of ipecac followed with a glass of warm 
water, to an adult a tablespoonful of the same. 

In cases of carbolic acid poisoning, if the 
patient is seen immediately after having taken 
it, he should be given raw eggs, or sweet oil 
or castor oil and then an emetic, Epsom salts 
or Glauber salts in large quantities should be 
administered. As this acid is a high corrosive, 
it will burn the flesh wherever it has touched, 
and for this, full strength alcohol may be used, 
applied externally, only. There are many 
alkali poisons among which are the following; 
caustic soda, washing soda, caustic potash, 
pearl ash, washing powders, household am- 
monia, and ordinary ammonia. We may look 
for the symptoms of this in burning inflamma- 
tion and swelling of the lips and mouth. For 
this poisoning something acid should be at 
once administered, and we have the simplest 
things in vinegar, hard cider, the juice of any 
sour fruit, and in citric or tartaric acids, of 
course, always in large doses. As a lubricator, 
sweet oil, or raw eggs, or barley water, or arrowe 
root gruel, may be given. 





In alcohol poisoning the patient will be in- 
clined to sink into a comatose state and every 
effort should be made to keep him awake and 
active. Pinching, or slapping, or sudden shocks 
of hot or cold water applied to the head or 
spine are often effective. Plenty of strong 
coffee should be given and, if the patient is 
unable to swallow this, it may be given through 
the rectum. If the patient is unconscious, 
artificial respiration should be used. 

Right here it will be wise to interpose some 
information about this ‘artificial respiration,” 
for it is a treatment by itself, and is used many 
times in extreme cases such as suffocation, 
drowning, shock from electricity and narcotic 
poisoning. To simplify the directions and 
bring them to the clear understanding of the 


amateur nurse, we will quote directly from 
those given in Johnson’s First Aid Manual, 
which are the following: ‘Turn the patient 
be 
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under the chin and tied back of the neck. 
Kneel at his head, grasp his arms just below 
the elbows, drag his arms outward, then up- 
ward to the sides of his head. This expands 
the chest. Bring his arms down along his 
sides in front of his chest and press inward, 
very firmly, on the chest. This drives the air 
out of his lungs. Alternate these movements 
about fifteen times per minute and very slowly 
and regularly. Continue this for at least one 
hour. Apply ammonia or smelling salts to the 
nostrils at intervals. Do not be easily dis- 
couraged. Life has sometimes been restored 
only after several hours work. When breathing 
is restored, wrap patient in blankets and rub 
whole body briskly, rubbing toward the heart. 
Give stimulants very cautiously and warm, 
fluid nourishment.” 

In cases of vegetable poisoning such as that 
caused by poison ivy, poison oak, and poison 
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INVITATION TO THE CORONATION OF NAPOLEON I. 


on his back with a coat or blanket rolled up and 
placed under the shoulders. Let the head 
drop backward. Puil out the patient’s tongue 
and keep it out by tving it to the lower jaw. 
This may be done with a handkerchief crossed 


See text 


sumac, whicn cause a painful rash, the skin 
may be washed with a strong solution of baking 
soda, which is bicarbonate of soda, or with white 
lead; but this latter, though effective as a 
remedy, is in itself a poison and should, there- 
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fore, be used with caution. The affected parts 
may then be dressed with oxide of zinc oint- 
ment or, a more common salve, vaseline. The 
symptoms of poisoned mushrooms are severe 
colic and vomiting and purging. The pupils 
are dilated and» there is muscular weakness 
with considerable mental excitement sometimes 
amounting to delirium. The treat- 
ment for this as well as for poison- 
ing through eating mussels or poison- 
ous fish, is to give emetics and castor 
oil and to apply heat and stimulants. 
Poisoning by chloroform can occur 
through inhalation as well as through 
having been swallowed. When result- 
ing through inhalation, artificial res- 
piration should be at once started, 
with friction, and plenty of fresh air 
should be permitted to reach the pati- 
ent whose head should be low. When 
taken internally, large 

doses of bicarbonate of 

soda in water should be 

given to the patient to 


: drink, and all other 
. means of resuscitation 
ax z 
y * Be should be tried. 


Narcotic poisons are : 
opium and its com- 
pounds, laudanum, pa- 
regoric, morphine, bella- 
donna, chloroform, etc. 
The symptoms are 
" more or less excitement, 
followed by great depres- 
sion and the desire 
to sleep, which, if per- 
mitted, gradually de- 
velops into a_ stupor. 
There is a sensation of 
weight in the limbs, 
the pupils are contract- 
ed,respiration is greatly 


diminished and the face is very 
. pale with the skin cold and clam- 


my. Narcotic poisoning is fre- 
quently accompanied by convul- 
sions. The great point to be 
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VOGUE POINTS 


Ome of the new 
- fancy muffs are 
certainly amaz- 

ing in their arrangement 
for they might be mis- 
taken for almost any- 
thing but muffs, so out 
of semblance to their 
original design are they 
made by their multiple 
decoration. For exam- 
ple, a flat muff of sa- 
ble has flowers of gray- 
ish-écru lace flowing 
from its ends and 
across the front where it 
is caught up int rosette 
like masses and further 
enriched by three pale 
pink ostrich tips. An- 
other of the same fur 
has écru fringe a foot 
long hanging from the 
ends and cords the size 
of small ropes crossing 


of tannish-brown velvet, 

and a dull pink rose. 
Ermine muffs are also 
| very much __bedecked 
and one was quite an 
object for a museum of 
modes and must have 
cost a little fortune. It 
was of prodigious size 
and arranged in a per- 
fect bower of real rose point lace, there being 
a sort of flap to the muff lapping over in 
front, flounces with the lace and held down 
by three large and beautiful buttons of 
brilliants. 
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remembered in all narcotic poison- 
ing is the absolute necessity for 
keeping the [patient awake and 
no means, however rough, should 
be ignored in the effort to succeed 
A great deal of strong 
black coffee should be given and 
when respiration falls below nine 
artificial respiration should be used. 





INVITATION TO THE CORON. 
ATION OF NAPOLEON I 


He accompanying photos show an in. 
vitation to the coronation of the 
Emperor Napoleon 1, with the card 

of admission. The larger photograph as may 


CARD OF ADMISSION 


be seen, is the invitation, and the smaller ones 
the reverse sides of the card of admission. 
These interesting documents were issued to a 
New York gentlemen who was in Paris at the 
time of the coronation, and had letters of intro- 
duction to the dignitaries of the city, and it 
was thus he was honored by the invitation. 
The original is in the possession of the grand- 
children of the original invitee. 

A member of the Buonaparte family living 
in this country thinks this is the only invitation 
in existence, but this fact is not established. 
As may be seen, the text is in old Continental 
French. 
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REVERSE SIDE OF CARD OF ADMISSION 
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!) A BEAUTY BUILDER 


HITE skin and beautiful shoulders, fresh, fair, youthful, with 
plump, hard flesh, clear and brilliant complexion, may be 
had by all who use that pure, delicate, snow white unguent, 


4 RIKER’S 


N) ‘‘A Beauty Builder and Skin Beautifier.”* 





SSS SSS 


While building the tissues 
it cleanses the pores, thus 
beautifying the skin, and com- 
bines in ONE ARTICLE at ONE 
PRICF a complexion beautifier 
and a skin and bust food. 

Used as a cream it heals red 
and harsh skin; as a massage 
it rounds out the shoulders, 
restores beauty curves, elimi- 
nates wrinkles, and gives a 
youthful appearance. 


Price, 50 Cents }/ 
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At our stores or sent prepaid 


= ath on receipt of price. 


i RIKER’S DRUG STORES 
|| 6th Ave. & 234 St. NEW YORK Broadway & 9th St. 


i ALSO FIVE STORES IN BROOKLYN 
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IMPORTANT SALE 


IMPORTED MODELS 


>. LLLLER 


Ladies’ Tailor 
Habit Maker 


and Furrier 


No. 13 W. 39th St. 


(Formerly 12-14 West 27th St.) 
































NOW OFFERS A LARGE 
NUMBER OF CHOICE IM- 
PORTED MODELS OF EMI- 
NENT FRENCH DESIGNERS, 
AMONG WHICH ARE 
MANY HANDSOME 
AND ELABORATE 


Evening Coats 











and Wraps 


Remarkably. 
Low Figure © 
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DISSOLVENE 
RUBBER GARMENTS 


are worn extensively by society women 
with unqualified success, for the re- 
duction of superfluous flesh, the acqui- 
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| Rhin Models 
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374 Fulton Street in 


Brookl . | 
“ — |Auto Coats | 
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sition of a perfect form, and improve- 
ment of the health. 


Wearing Dissolvene 
Rubber Garments 


is the only positive method for the re- 
duction of superfluous flesh. No drugs; 
no dieting; nodiscomfiture; no unusual 
exercise; no danger. 

Coats and Suits worn to reduce the 
bust, abdomen or other parts of the body, 
also prove highly efficient as a cure for 
rheumatism. 

Belts are made to reduce corpulent 
stomach and abnormal hips. 

Chin Straps are worn to reduce that 
* awful double chin '* and improve the come 
piexion. 

Head Bands to cure headaches, remove 
wrinkles and other facial blemishes. 

Dissolvene Medicated Rubber Gar- 
ments are made of the purest Para rubber 
to fit any part of the body. 

On Exhibition at Our Parlors 
Booklet on Request 


DISSOLVENE COMPANY 
Astor Court (Adjoining Waldorf. Astoria) 
16 West 34th Street New York 



































GeLOMER Ladies’ 
: NE SATTLER antgaaaine si 


Ondulation, Hair Coloring, etc. Showerproof 


One floor devoted exclusively to hair-coloring 


Fine Hair and Shell Goods 


9 
SATTLER’S No. 44 
Hair Coloring Liquid 

used according to directions, will instantly and permanently color 
the hair to any desired shade in one application, and is Quaran- 
teed not to stain the scalp, rub off, or become sticky. It gives Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
a natural gloss and leaves the hair soft, fluffy, lustrous and beautiful. 

This preparation js positively unrivalled for its purpose, and is extensively used by 


persons of social prominence throughout the world. Note New Address 
| Sent anywhere in U. S., charges prepaid, $1.50; large size, $3.00 


| If not fuund in every way satisfactory and as represented, its price will be cheerfully refiu nded. 232 Fifth Ave Corner 
* 


|G. SATTLER, 18 West 31st St., New York 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


oo Silk, Rubber 


Hair Novelties and Ornaments Cloth 


IN STOCK OR TO ORDER 
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- I “Here has developed, with- 
in the last few years, so 
marked a tendency to 

call upon the administration at 

Washington to take charge of 

State and municipal affairs, which 

have become more or less muddled, 

that the thoughtful observer is at 

a loss to understand the sudden 

and widespread enthusiasm for 

shifting burdens and _ problems 
the solution of which ought to 
engage individual or State efforts. 

An accidental falling out of in- 

surance officials in New York car- 

ries daylight intodark methods and lo! immedi- 
} ately is there talk of federal supervision of in- 
surance, although the State has provided a 

\ proper method of supervision designed to pro- 
tect policy-holders. If the official charged 

with supervision has proven derelict or entered 

into an unholy alliance with the looters, the 

remedy is as simple as it is in the case of a 

corrupt or inefficient official in any other de- 

partment—his punishment or his dismissal. If 
the State system of checking mismanagement 
or graft is not effectual, how much more in- 
telligent or purer is the federal government 
that it can devise a better method and admin- 
ister it? As a matter of fact, the federal 
government tolerates systems both antiquated 
and morally rotten —vide the army and the 
consular service—to take two that are in the 
public mind at the moment. As to adminis- 
tration, not a State in the Union has been so 
disgraced in this particular as the federal gov- 
ernment. Department after department at 
Washington has. been shown in very recent 
times to be honeycombed with graft and inefh- 
ciency, and this in spite of our presidents and 
their cabinets being usually strictly honest. If 
the federal authorities have failed so signally 
to intelligently and honestly administer the de- 
partments necessary to the proper conduct of 
the affairs of this country, which are al- 





Tau rence 





ready under their control, 
how can it possibly help 
matters to give them ad- 
ditional interests to look after? 
Officialism at Washington is not “ 
operated by mechanism or domi- 
nated by an all-wise head. To 
mere men, fallible, prejudiced, 
stupid, and dishonest, as well as ) 
to those who are intelligent, j 
open-minded and _ honest, is 
committed the practical work of 
government ; and could any- 
thing be more childish than for 

the adult men of municipalities 

and states, who, through the 
ballot, have the most potent 
means possible for getting mat- 

ters to their liking, to become panic-stricken 

over insurance scandals, and invoke a pa- \ 
ternal government to run matters for them ? 


If analyzed, it would probably be found 
that this latter-day eagerness to centralize 
problems arises from a misconception of 
the character of the present Executive, it 
being the general impression that he does 
things. Nothing could be further from 
the fact. The real doers in the present 
administration are Secretary Root and Sec- 
retary ‘Taft conspicuously. They accom- 
plish stupendous tasks, but they would be \ 
the last perhaps to advocate putting any more 
burdens of administration on the federal au- 
thorities. They know that the burden of re- 
sponsibility is already greater than can be prop- ( 
erly administered, considering that fallible man | 
is necessarily the instrument which must be \ 
used in administrative work. 


When the advocates of federal control of 
insurance and railway matters can show incor- 
ruptible and wise administration of the present 
departments of government then will they be 
entitled to a respectful hearing (not necessarily, 
however, acquiescence), but until such time as 
they can make such a showing they deserve to 
be laughed out of court. 






















































LUXURIOUS CARRIAGE COATS 
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AN EXPERIMENT 
By R. Werrray 


Concluded from Vogue of last week) 


Unching with Mr. Crackenthorpe 

at Sherry’s Julia told him all 
Mrs. Van Alstyne had said. 
After he left her, which 
he did reluctantly, the 
sense of well-being and 
rapture, destroyed by 
Clara in the morning, re- 
turned to her. He un- 
derstood her so well. He always said the right 
thing, which meant he said what she wanted to 
hear. 

She posted her letter to her husband. He 
was in Chicago. ; 

The next week was spent furnishing her new 
flat. She saw no visitors, went to no parties, 
and had the intoxicating joy of the constant 
society of Mr. Crackenthorpe. 

Her husband did not reply to her letter, 
which filled her with surprise and anger. How 
dared he ignore such an important communi. 





cation? 

When she moved to the Windsor she knew 
she was absolutely happy. 

Mr. Crackenthorpe asked her to write a 
book—a turn-your-soul-inside-out book. She 
felt it would sell. ‘* The Justification of a 
Woman—bound in paper, price twenty-five 
cents, in its twentieth thousand.’ Eventhough 
this masterpiece was not written she knew how 
it would be advertised. 

The first disquieting incident was when 
George returned to New York and made no 
attempt to see her. She saw his arrival men- 
tioned in the papers; she heard nothing from 
him. He advertised their house to let. How 
could he let the house which had been given 
to them by his mother when they were mar- 
ried? He had no fine feelings ; it was sacri- 
lege to allow strangers in his wife's abode. 
From his silence she inferred he did not mind 
her absence at all. She received very few in- 
vitations ; people seemed to think she had left 
New York. She had intended te go to parties 
to preach her gospel, to tell all her friends her 
reasons for her actions. Not one Sunday pa- 
per even mentioned her name—not one allu- 
sion was made to ** One of our most beautifu! 
and most prominent society women,”’ etc. This 
was disappointing. After a time the heart- 
whole devotion to art palled. And the book of 
her justification did not progress very swiftly. 
She had so little material; every chapter was 
exactly like the last. Then the desertion of 
Clara Van Alstyne was a sting ; Julia had in- 
tended to argue with her and meant Clara to 
be the medium to escort her utterances to the 
outside world. Clara would a'so be able to 
tell her what the world was saying about her. 
This was really what she most missed, but she 
did not acknowledge it, even to herself. 

Mrs. Burgess grew more lonely every day, 
in spite of Mr. Crackenthorpe’s eternal devo- 
tion. He did not take her out to dine, he didn’t 
even ask her to go. Julia, having given up al! 
conventionalities, thought him cold, heartless. 
None of her friends wrote to her, and her let- 
ters—composed in the night watches, models 
of those of the Countess d’ Albanie—were not 
required. 

She had intended to be a meteor—she had 
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ended by being just a little wee rocket—no 
one had noticed the light of the explosion. 

Sitting by the wood fire one November even- 
ing her meditations were interrupted by a visit 
from Mr. Crackenthorpe. He greeted her by 
kissing her hand. 

‘¢IT couldn't sleep till I had seen you,’ he 
said. 
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*sYou can’t stay 
long,’ said she. ‘it 
any one were to know 
you were here—at this 
hour —they might—”’ 

‘I’ve often stayed 
later than this ; it’s not 
half-past ten yet.”’ 

This was unanswer- 
able. 

“Ive brought a 
poem to read to you.”” 
He took a piece of 
paper out of his pocket 
and read in a soft voice 
--his very tone para- 
lyzed her power of 
thought—a short verse 
about scarlet lips and 
white hearts. 

«« That is new,’’ cried 
she. ¢¢ White hearts ; 
how did that occur to 
you?’’ She was going 
to say, ** Did you think 
of white heart cherries,”” 
but luckily she did not 
mention anything so 
mundane. 

‘+ Because, my sweet 
lady, your heart i3 so 
white.”” 

She smiled. ‘*No one 
ever knew it but you,” 
she said. Already his 
influence was inspiring 
her, lifting the nameless 
uneasiness which had 
hovered round her, 
which had worried her, 
before he came. 

‘‘They,’’ said he, 
‘¢are all stupid, blind, 
dense, and IJ—I am 
yours—yours absolute- 
ly. My life, my soul, 
myself,are yours and--"" 

This was exactly what 
she had—sometimes— 
imagined him saying, 
but it filled her with 
ominous  disquietude. 
It couldn’t be that she 
was frightened. She 
glanced at the wide 
doorways, double doors 
that led into the hall, 
and which were always 
wide open. She was 
afraid some one might 
be listening, andthough, 
of course, she did not 
mind any one hearing 
what he said, still she 
knew some people 
might misunderstand his 
loudly expressed senti- 
ments. 

Murmurizg faintly, «‘It is so late 
hoped he would go. 

‘<1 might have said it sooner. You meant 
that. J think lingering is the best joy in life. 
I have been so happy studying you.”’ 

She would have liked to have been able to 
shut those yawning doors, to have shut him out. 
«« You had better go home,” she spoke wearily. 


1? 


she 
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‘*I waited for this past month—I waited, 
dallying—I have wanted to ask you to come 
with me—you knew I would—you knew—"’ 

«©Oh, but I didn’t,” 
protested she quickly. 

«¢ And I would rather 


you went away—now— 
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‘< Look here, you don’t mean all this. Go 
home, I'll see you in the morning.’ But she 
was in a blind panic with fright. He would 


The gentleman who wished to play the part 
of Alfieri wondered alone in the silence of the 
empty drawing-room what other man she had 

got hold of; he also 
wondered whether he 
would care to meet 
him. 





‘IT heard from Clara 





the servants—"” 

«¢ Have gone to bed,”’ 
said he. ** Why worry 
about them? You will 
soon be beyond the reach 
of their tongues, with 
me.”” 

«IT am not going 
away.’” She spoke with 
a startled decision. 

««Now,”’ said he 
quietly, ‘*don't let the 
detestable memory of 
your Puritan ancestors 
spoil your future. 
Strange it is how we go 
back to the ideas of 
out forefathers in mo- 
ments of excitement.”” 
She shrank away from 
his outstretched hand. 
She had let him ho!d 
hers—once. ‘* Why, 
what were you waiting 
for? What did you 
think I wanted ? .Didn’t 
you know that I—when 
you left your husband 
for me you knew that 
I loved you ?”” 

Why, atthat moment, 
did a detestable mem- 
ory float into her mind 
of some words spoken 
by Clara Van Alstyne ? 
«*T never left my hus- 
band for you,’” said she 
coolly. ‘¢I left him be- 
cause he hindered me. 
You said—I mean I 
knew it, I felt it! I 








couldn't worship art 
and—’*’ 

‘sRubbish!”” said Mr. 
Crackenthorpe, with 
conviction. It was the 
first sincere word he 
hadspoken. ‘You 











Van Alstyne,’’ said 
Mr. Burgess,taking off 
his coat, ‘*that you 
were entertaining to- 
night, so I came to the 
house-warming. Ah, 
Crackenthorpe, said 
he genially, as he en- 
tered the room, followed 
by his silent wife, 
“most of the others 
have gone, have they? 
Well, I suppose you'll 
stay a little longer. You 
can’t? Have some- 
thing to drink ? What, 
nothing ? Good night, ° 
said George Alfonzo 
curtly,and accompanied 
the somewhat flurried 
Mr. Crackenthope to the 


oa) 


door. ‘- Why, here's 
Clara!** And it was. 
Mrs. Van Alstyne 


was somewhat breath- 
less. She had run up the 
stairs, not waiting for 
the elevator. 

‘¢I meant to be here 
before,*’ said she. 
*©One of the horses 








The above reproduction 1s from a portrait minia- 
ture on ivory by Mary Helen Carl sle, one painted 
since her arrival in New York, where she has taken 
a studio for the present season. 

Her career abounds in iaterest. After studying at 
Julians in Paris, under Bouguereau and Robert 
Fleury, she exbibited in the Salon winning an hon- 
orable mention by a portrait of an American girl. 
In England she has had sitters of great note, includ- 
ing the late Queen when in mourning and not wear- 
ing orders, Queen Alexandra, the present Princess 
of Wales and two of her children. In 1896 she 
painted the late Cecil Rhodes which portrait she has 
brought with her, besides one of her grandfather, 
General Sir John Bisset, C. B.; K. C M. G.; 
K. C, B; also the late Duke of Cambridge. She has 
exhibited in the Royal Acacemy of London, and 
makes a specialty of young children three to six 
years ot age. 


fell, and that kept me. 
Here I am, Julia; I 
knew you were at home 
to-night. I saw Mr. 
Crackenthorpe—I mean 
I heard at the Hopkin’ s 
he—so I told George, 
and— ° 

Mrs. Burgess was 
quite beyond speech. 
She lay on the sota, sob- 
bing. The _ inartistic 
one held her hand. 

‘«T'll go,’” said Mrs. 
Van Alstyne, and she 
did. George said nothing. 











must have known; 
you’’—fretfully—*<are 
not an unmarried girl 
—what Imeant. You 
can’t pretend innocence now; you've let me 
do as I pleased. Say, what I[—”’ 

‘<I want you to go, now—at once !"" com- 
manded Mrs. Burgess. 

«You, here!*’ He tried to hold her with 
his arm, but she wriggled away. ‘‘I won't 
go—I'll stay!*" Weary of what he called 
her assumed stupidity, he lost hishead. ‘*What 
sort of art are you good for?’’—he didn't 
know how brutal his tone sounded. ‘* Only 
for the art of inspiring a man. That's what 
I meant—that’s—’’ and at this Mrs. Burgess 
lost her head. 

«¢ You are a cad,”’ said she coldly. She did 
not know, orforgot if she ever did know, never 
having met his type before, that the only way 
to get rid of a man of his stamp was not to 
make him angry. A woman with more expe- 
rience, and less bloom, would have said : 


have called himself a gentleman in his sane 
mon ents, but he caught her and kissed her. 

‘¢ Now,”’ he said, ‘‘that is better than 
soul-love !”° 

Utterly abased, wordless and pale, she stood 
there. It never occurred to her she was mainly 
responsible for the catastrophe. ‘I'll leave 
you here,”’ said she, sobbing the quick, dry 
sob of the terrified, ‘‘and send for my maid to 
sit up with me. I feel so ill. Oh! the bell !*’ 
She gave a hasty scream, which she as hastily 
smothered. ‘Ill go—it was the front door 
bell!” 

‘«¢Don’t,”’ said he. ‘¢ Think of—"’ 

Ske flung his detaining hand away and rushed 
out, opened the door-—there stood George Al- 
tonzo, the inartistic. His wife rubbed her tear- 
reddened eyes and said : 


‘“©You! ” 
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He put his arms round 
his wife. He knew 
speech must have pro- 
duced an anti-climax. 
Herr— 

Is a welcome piece of information to the 
short-waisted woman The belt line of the 
newest gowns is short and round. The un- 
natural effect of drawing the waist very low in 
front is rapidly passing away. The silhouette 
now shows an erect carriage of the figure, short 
waist, and a long line from the belt down. 


THIs 





Is a Parisian fashion we would do well to 
imitate. Nearly all elaborate gowns have el- 
bow or short puff sleeves, in adjusting the long 
glove it often does not connect with the sleeve, 
and in consequence an uncovered part of the 
arm is exposed. ‘To obviate this the Fiench 
women wear very long gloves, and put them 
on before the bodice. 














ELABORATE DETAIL — A CASE IN POINT — 


TULLES SPARKLING BUT EVANESCENT FOR 
DINNER GOWNS—VELVET GOWNS — PALE 
COLOR CLOTH EVENING WRAPS—BRICK- 
RED CLOTH COSTUME—TUNIC SKIRTS 


SOME HORSE SHOW STYLES 


Ntricacy of detail is the salient feature of the 

I best styles in ceremonious gowns, although 
the designs are executed with an air of sim- 
plicity that make their charm. The self-tones 


LEFT FIGURE. 
lace over the cloth. 


RIGHT FIGURE. 
yoke. 


The sleeves are accordion-plaited, and draped from shoulders, 


velvet. 





VOGUE 


so fashionable, or the one two or three color 
shadings serve to disguise the various pieces that 
fit in here and there both on bodice and skirt. 


YELLOW SILK COSTUME 


A gown of this order—a high neck one— 
seen at Sherry’s, its wearer in town for the 
Horse Show, was a case in point. A liberty 
silk of tawny yellow, and only half lustrous as 
silks now go, was the very unusual material of 
the gown, and had for its trimming most effec- 
tive embroidery in dull silks of the same tones. 
The demi traine skirt had a Byzantine border 
some ten inches wide, framed top and bottom 
in a narrow quilling of the same silk. The full 
skirt was plaited into a close fitting at the top, 


Evening cloak of white broadcloth with yoke and puff sleeves of Irish crochet 

Large hood lined with white satin and a black velvet ribbon run through 
hand worked slashes nearedge, the ribbon finished at front in rosettes and streamers. Full 
flounces of plaited net with applied lace borders finish sleeves. 


Evening wrap of accordion plaited black liberty satin hung from a shallow 
Elaborate inset border of silver lace, the shawl collar also of the lace over white chifton 


Rolling top collar of light blue 
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and covered below with the same character of 
embroidery, starting above the border at the 
bottom, and reaching several inches above the 
knee. A panel effect was given by simply low- 
ering this hand work several inches below the 
knee in front. The bodice was draped moder- 
ately in the back, but in front its plaited full- 
ness stretched from the sides, and was drawn up 
to the neck into a two-inch space, while the sur- 
plus was cut out, so as to fit into a gold lace 
transparency over the bust. A shaped shoulder 
tab that crossed over back and front was not 
more than one and a half inches wide over the 
shoulders, but widened out low on the but tos 
at least three inches. Upon these tabs quillings 
of silk finished the edges, while hand work in 
gold thread discs, graded in size, produced a 
marvelous effect. An empiécement of this 
hand work in gold and silks, formed the half- 
low collarless neck finish, while a plain tawny 
velvet girdle connected skirt and bodice. Two 
velvet folds on the bias rose from the front bod- 
ice plaits close to belt, and were folded into a 
natrowness at the neck only to widen out and 
dip under the tabs at the shoulder. A second 
flat bias empiécement, separated from the folds 
described, by gold lace over white mousseline, 
proved to be the final neck finish, above which 
a real lace tucker gave that soft, pretty finish, 
so much in vogue. ‘The elbow sleeves were ot 
simple moderate fullness, banded to the arm 
closely by velvet folds with a bottom touch of 
gold lace and real lace. The hat was a Mar- 
quis in shape, of the same velvet with three 
half-long plumes—turning backward—in paler 
shades. In fact, each plume formed a color 
grade of metal yellow with a rosette of real lace 
looping back the brim in front. 
SPARKLING TULLES 

For dinners of ceremony, tulles sparkling with 
gold or silver are among the latest in fashion. 
Perishable they are, but extremely effective, and 
worn by blondes especially so. Blue tulle, em- 
broidered with silver, is worn over a rose-pink 
mousseline drop skirt. This gives some idea 
of the exquisite coloring, and so. does a Man- 
darin liberty satin, veiled with the palest of blue 
tulle, wrought with equally pale blue paillettes. 
Charming, too, are the lace nets of an exquisite 
fineness, upon which lisse and tulle, as well as 
mousselines, enter into hand-wrought flowers, 
joined by stems and leaves of silver threads, 
beads, and paillettes. Around the bottom of 
the skirt, with its full ruchings for finish, runs 
a garland of roses, pinks, or pansies. In front 
the same garland flower will be used as a dec- 
oration for that special design, while at the 
sides and in the back two long lines of floral 
designs will almost reach up to the waist. Sim- 
ple is the gathered fullness of the low bodice, 
belted in with silver gauze. Around the décol- 
letage, in a close mass, are more flowers and 
silver embroidery, while below fall shower scin- 
tillations of silver strands covering the lace of 
bodice both back and front. Of lace only are 
the short sleeves, very much shortened over the 
arm close to the bodice, but dipping into almost 
elbow Jength on the outside of the arm, where 
the lace is padded out with tulle bunchings un- 
derneath to give the desired shoulder width. 


EMBROIDERED VELVETS 


In contrast are the superb new velvet gowns 
with the fronts of the skirts embroidered in sil- 
ver. The designs start from the sides, or keep 
to the narrow tablier of old court gowns. Prin- 


(Continued on page 710) 

















A TRIO OF SMART CALLING GOWNS 
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Walking costume of black chiffon velveteen trimmed with black silk gladly linger over 
mutt of white caracul, Caracul toque trimmed Black gloves kept 


’ 


galoon, Cravatte and 
with black and white wings. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 

(Continued from page 706) 
cess velvet gowns have silver or gold skirt-border- 
ings at the bottom, while the top of the girdle 
line takes up this silver hand-work, and so gives 
much style and charm to a tall figure. White 
velvets, wrought with unburnished gold, are 
regal, though not always as becoming to the 
generality of women assilver, Gray velvets with 
embroidery of gray silver are dreams of loveli- 
ness. They will stand more wear than all oth- 
ers, something to consider when the value of 
such a toilette makes it an object to wear it 
more than once or twice. 


CLOTH EVENING WRAPS 
Evening wraps in pale colored cloths are far 
more elegant when quite untrimmed, as che 
smart ones prove. Peach-pink, sulphur-yellow, 
opal-green, and pink-coral shades are examples 
of the beauty derived from graceful long lines 
with only a finish of stitching, which is kept sub- 


VOGUE 





ordinate by being of the same fined by a band of narrow white soutache, 
colored silk as the cloth. To _ stitched close together in as many as fourteen 
break the loveliness of thecol- rows. The cloth of skirt showing below was, 
ors by trimmings, as we did of course, untrimmed. The tunic was gath- 
formerly, was happily discov- ered at the top while a broad white cloth belt 
ered to have been inartistic. clasped the waist. The charming little blue 
In a wrap, color is first and coat, open infront in short Eton style, had two 
foremost. Where trimming _ shaped bias folds of white cloth laid on cross- 
is to be prominent, it must be wise, one over the shoulders, the second run- 
something quite out of the or- _ ning under the arms, thus breaking up into two 
dinary to create admiration. front pieces and a back piece. The top of the 
So it is that fur and lace, if coat was in blue with an empiécement of rows 
really fine, are the choicest of soutache incollarshape. A high lace waist 
adornments that one may give was worn underneath, showing prettily at the 
to such luxurious garments. neck and at the open fronts. ‘The elbow sleeves 
Next to those are the Oriental had a few soutache lines upon the arm band 
embroideries in gold, silver, and a quilling of lace, giving to the long white 


and silks. gloves a soft finish, A flat paneau hat of blue 
silver cloth with a white satin ribbon tied about 

RED CLOTH COSTUME the crown in a small, flat bow, was so sweetly 
Brick-red cloth was the cos- girlish with its one large pink rose tipped far 


tume worn by a débutante, on the edge of the brim. Avery pretty young 
and because of her dark beauty, face and a wealth of auburn hair, well dressed, 
her jet black eyes and hair, gave anadded charm to this dainty costume on 
and pale matte complexion, she _ the prettiest of figures, with an unfailing grace 
was very greatly admired in it and distinction of style that were delightful in a 
at the Horse Show. There period of dubious saltatorial effects. 
was a_ plaited 
skirt showing her 
dainty feet in 
patent leather 
shoes. The skirt 
was untrimmed. 
Then a plaited 
short coat with 
a deep red cloth 
girdle. The 
sleeves to elbow 
very full and box- 
plaited, and 
caught into black 
velvet cuffs. The 
turn-over collar 
to coat was of 
black velvet also. 
Red buttons were 
te on both cuffs and 
collar, The 
black Nattier hat 
with its single 
long black plume 
created a picture 
that one would 


up the contrast 
of red and black unbroken, one 
of the reasons why the costume 
was such a success, 


PALE CLOTH COSTUMES—TUNICS 

Some of the pale pastel blue 
costumes together with the mas- 
tic cloths as well as the pink 
mauves, intermingled with white 
and beige costumes, and the more 
vivid shades of purple, green, and 
Alice blue, produced an endless 






variety of parade costumes, to say ~ 
nothing of the more sober colors 4 axe Ge 
in velvet and cloth at the Show. Mg, naa We 


All of them gave evidence of the , oA 
generous variety of styles, unlim- 'y wt nh \V pm. 
ited as to cut and trimming, to P\t SAAS OR. wat c WN ys! 
which our fashions have grown. vy rss 2 ~ wf 

Tunic skirts were in wear by i 


many. On one costume of forget- : , ; 
ae . ie i Opera clozk of chamois yellow velvet with elaborate insertions of Irish crochet lace in self 
me-not blue, -the tunic was de- tone. Border bands of Russian sable. White satin lining. 
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FASHIONS ECLECTIC 


Fashions g row 
every year more and 
more eclectic. 
Whatever is really 
pretty and becoming 
may be worn, say 
the creators of 
modes, the famous 
exploiters of styles. 
Horse Show week 
makes that very 
clear, for there seems 
to be no limit to 
models that bear the 
seal of authority. 
Furs alone show the 
increase in variety, 
which seems to have 
become a necessity 
as fashions go. 
Everything in fur 
mav be worn, so far 
as models are con- 
cerned, from the 
boléro, Eton, Gib- 
son-cape, with its 
loose sleeves, to 
iackets of all lengths 
loose and fitted, 
short and long as 
well as stoles and 
muffs of every con- 
ceivable size and 


shape. 


VOGUE POINTS 


He very newest idea in the way of a 
I dance frock shows tulle in white or 
cream, decorated with footing appli- 
qué, the footing having been tinted some deli- 
cate beautiful color by dyeing. For example, 
an ivory tulle frock has inch-wide footing 
tinted pale shell pink. It is set on in large 
Greek key pattern in two rows on the skirt 
which is first finished by a deep six-inch hem 
in the tulle. ‘The V-shaped corsage has the 
key pattern in a slightly narrow footing ex- 
tending down each side of the V back and 
front, and the short sleeves are also beaded to 
the pattern. 
The slender-pointed corselet is of shell pink 
louisine ribbon ending in a cluster bow with 
many ends at one side of the front and a wreath 


of tiny pink roses without any showing of 


green about them crosses over shoulder. The 
exquisite delicacy of the tinted footing laid 
over the white tulle is quite indescribable. 

A gray chiffon with black footing appliqué 
in the same fashion was recently imported for 
an elderly lady. The effect in this case was 
most distinguished. 

There is also another pretty fashion of using 
the footing by having it tucked across in fine 
tucks and then let into the tulie with beading 
in fine Cluny. This is very effective especially 
when the footing has been tinted. A white 
cotton tulle has pale blve tucked footing let 
in between rows of fine beading, both skirt 
and corsage being very generously treated to it. 

Stocks are worn higher, and by spring they 
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will be quite as high 
asever. ‘There isa 
fashion just now for 
high, black velvet 
stocks, with a neat 
little bow in front, 
and a white linen 
turnover collar. 
The newest of the 
imperted linen col- 
lars are of thickish 
fine linen, and un- 
starched, so_ that 
they fit in opaque 
white smoothness 
about the — stock 
though perfectly 
pliable and without 
that stiff rigid line 
of the starched va- 
tiety. Some of 
these new turnovers 
are very deep, fully 
two inches, and have 
small white linen- 
covered buttons set 
about them for deco- 
ration. 

The peculiar use 
and beauty of these 
articles lies in their 
manifold adapta- 
bility, a fact which 
is, of course, appar- 
ent to all those of 
discernment, 
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GEORGE EDWARDES 


(;= Edwardes probably is the best 
known English theatrical manager. 
His musical productions are famous 
the world over and his principal theatre, The 
Gaiety, has an extraordinary clientele. With 
the late Augustin Daly, he was interested in 
many ventures, and now has an agreement to 
send all his musical plays to America for pro- 
duction through Klaw & Erlanger. His latest 
success here is Veronique, at the Broadway. 
Besides his theatrical interests, Mr. Edwardes 
owns one of the best strings of race horses 
on the English turf. 


GOSSIP 


T a weekly meeting of The New Yerk 
*Jayers’ Club, the subject up for dis- 
cussion “The drama as it is 

and as it ought to be,” the main address of the 
evening being made by Murray Carson, the 
author and actor. It was the opinion of the 
speaker that the present plays are too much 
given over to words—to needless dialogue. 
The drama of the present and the future should 
be of action. And the dialogue belongs there 
only to the extent that it helps the action. As 
it is the drama is in danger of being swamped 
by talk. He added in effect, when we get 
away from the dialogue business and Shaw- 
quibbling, Comstock’s concern for the morals 


was 


of the stage can rest. 


The musical comedies, at least, do not come 
under Mr. Murray’s ban of being over-weighted 
with dialogue, and certainly there is action 
enough in any one of them for a half-dozen 
drawing-room comedies. A conspicuous case 
in point for Mr. Murray, is, of course, Man and 
Superman, in which the talk is well-nigh in- 
terminable, and if it were not that Robert 
Lorraine carries off the long speeches assigned 
his role so admirably, audiences would yawn, 


The Embassy Ball and Wolfville, both plays 
by American authors, have failed to secure the 
approval of the public. Nat Goodwin, who 
has been appearing in Wolfville, decided to use 
for his western tour, his old successes A Gilded 
Fool, and An American Citizen. 


Henry de Vries, Holland’s foremost actor, 
who has been playing successful engagements 
in the capitals of Europe, is to sail for this coun- 
try on 25 December, to begin an American 
tour. He is to appear early in January in 
New York. Mr. De Vries has created a great 
sensation in a one-act play called A Case of 
Arson, in which he undertakes no fewer than 
seven different roles. The actor comes here 
under the management of M. B. Leavitt, but 
before he appears at the vaudeville houses, he 
will be seen at one of the Broadway theatres 
in another play. 





























Marie Cahill is losing no time in getting her 
Mary Anderson Home for Women under way, 
as she has decided on an estate at Stamford, 
Conn. It is known as Blythewood, and is on 
Palmer Hill. Miss Cahill will pay $18,000 
for the house and three acres, with the privilege 
of adding to the realty holdings as necessity 
may require. With the mansion as a founda- 
tion, it is the actress’s intention to develop the 
property with several cottages. 


Upon a recent occasion, 250 employees of a 
large department store, attended a representation 
of Wonderland at the Majestic Theatre. The 
host of the occasion was the social secretary 
of the corporation owning the department 
store and the selection of employees fcr this 
party, was made on the merit system, the mest 
eficient persons in each department being 
chosen. A new song by Victor Herbert, 
called Hallowe'en, and rendered by Lotta 
Faust and Aimee Angeles, is one of the newer 
attractions at Wonderland. 


A sequel to Old Heidelberg, a tuneful and 
clever musical comedy, Jung Heidelberg, with 
music by Carl Millocher, has been successfully 
produced in German at the Irving Place The- 
atre. An excellent company interprets the 
comedy, the star, Lena Arbarbanell, being a 
captivating comedienne, as well as a sweet 
singer. English-speaking critics say of her 
that she has all the ‘‘enfant terribleness” of the 
debonair Fritzi Scheff—and more. It is the 
hope that Miss Arbarbanell will follow the 
example of Anna Held, and learn to sing her 
role in English. If she does, it is predicted 
she will make a big sensation on Broadway. 


As for the comedy, it is a sequel to Old 
Heidelberg, in that the first scene of the first 
act is again the students” beer garden on the 
Neckar, with a view of the town across the 
river; Carl Henry, thirty years old, meets 
Kathie, herself now nearly sixty, the two have 
a regretful tender moment, and the musical 
comedy goes on regardless of old memories. 
In the second act, all of the students have be- 
come soldiers, an act, by the way, that is too 
long. There is rather more plot than is usually 
to be found in musical comedy, but the main 
interest is with the players. 


Tod Sloane, the jockey, is one of Oscar 
Hammerstein's latest acquisitions for the 
Victoria Theatre vaudeville. Sloane will make 
his bow on 11 December. 


The first day’s advance sale for the Sarah 
Bernhardt engagement in Chicago was $7,00o— 
encouraging information for William Connor 
and Lee Shubert, who have a big financial 
interest in the actress. 


» The plot at the north-western corner of 125th 

Street and Fifth Avenue, at present occupied 
by the Temple Israel, has been sold to a con- 
struction company for $300,000. A sixteen- 
story hotel and theatre will be built upon the 
site. About six months ago the plot was bought 
for $200,000. Originally Holy Trinity Church, 
one of the old landmarks of Harlem, stood there, 
but it was burned in 1881. The property has 
a frontage of 110 feet on 125th Street, and 100 
feet on Fifth Avenue. If the theatre will be 
devoted to legitimate comedy and _ high-class 
comic-opera, it will be a boon to the people of 
the Bronx, many of whom find amusement-seek- 
ing in the forties a somewhat, onerous pleasure 
quest. 


Henry Arthur Jones, the playwright, who 
spent about a month this autumn in this 
country, in a little formal farewell speech, that 
the American stage is further developed as 
regards the revival of legitimate drama than 





The froperticn cf vital 
drama is much larger here than in England, 
where, acccrding to this authority, the stage 
is swamped by tomfoolery. 


the English stage. 


F. F. Proctcr shows commendable enter- 
prise, which, by the way, is no new ccvelopment 
for him—in putting on Comyn Carr’s new 
version of Oliver Twist, at his Fifth Avenue 
house by arrangement, at the time the play was 
being elaborately brought out by Beerbohm Tree 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, London. So im- 
portant is the production in new versicn of this 
popular Dickens story, that the critics have 
deemed the occasion worth a review of the 
stage history of Oliver Twist. The first men- 
tion of an Oliver Twist production, found 
recorded in Brown’s history of the New York 
stage, is on 3 February at the old Park The- 
tre, when Charlotte Cushman played Nancy; 
Peter Richings, Bill Sykes, and Sam Jchnson, 
the Dodger. In 1859, a new version was prc- 
duced, at old Tripler Hall, to put fcrward 
Cordelia Howard as Little Oliver, that role 
being made the principal one in the produc- 
tion. In 1860, Joseph Jefferson made a version 
that was played at the Metropolitan Museum, 
with Mathilde Herm as Nancy, J. W. Wallack, 
Jr., as Fagin, and George Jordan as Bill Sykes. 
Later in 1860, the play was revived with Char- 
lotte Cushman as Nancy, and Owen Marlowe 
as Fagin. 

Five years later a revival was made at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre with J. W. Wallack as Fagin, 
Rose Eytinge as Nancy, and E. L. Davenpcrt 
as Bill Sykes. In 1869, Fanny Davenpert 
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appeared as Nancy in a revival held at the old 
Bowery Theatre. In 1870, Lucille Westem 
appeared in the role at Niblo’s Garden. In 
1879 Fanny Davenport appeared as Nancy inan 
elaborate revival at the Grand Opera House, 
she, of course, appearing as Nancy. Many 
other revivals of Oliver Twist were, of course, 
presented, but up to the one in 1897, at the 
Star Theatre, in which Elita Proctor Otis gave 
a forceful presentation of the role of Nancy, 
there was nothing especially noteworthy about 
the productions. 


In the present revival at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, the dominant role is that of Fagin, 
fur the portrayal of which J. E. Dodson was, 
it is said, especially suggested by Beerbohm 
Tree. Mr. Dodson gives to the life as Dickens 
wrote the episodes in the career of Fagin, and 
he presents the character as its authcr created 
it. The result is truly horrible, especially in 
the last act, when Fagin raves in his cell. The 
Nancy of Amelia Bingham is faithful in the 
darker scenes of the play; she plays all the role 
with spirit. The revival has been extremely 


popular. 


Barnum & Bailey, the enterprising circus 
men, have purchased the Galerie des Machines, 
one of the most notable buildings at the Ex- 
position Universelle cf 1878, in Paris. This 
enormous structure has been on the exposition 
site for twenty-seven years. The French 
Government now desires to devote the space 
it occupies to other purposes, and the building 
must be either razed cr removed. It is of 
steel, measures 1,800 feet in length, and with 
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a uniform hight of 110 feet. The plan of the 
new owne’s is to have the building taken apart, 
bring the steel to this country and erect 
a building rather larger than the original one. 
The intention is to have a seating capacity for 
26,000 peopie. Options have been obtained 
on a tract of land at West 160th Street, and if 
the realty plans go through, the expectation of 
Barnum & Bailey is that their enormous 
house will be ready for operations by the au- 
tumn of 1908. The estimated cost of removal, 
transportation and erection of the new build- 
ing is $<,000,000. The projectors intend to 
have the reconstructed Galerie des Machines 
appear W ithout post or pillar. As it now stands, 
it is constructed of immense steel arches, 
supporting roof and sides and terminating at 
their base on granite foundations. The Bar- 
num & Bailey show will use the building every 
spring for circus and spectacular shows, fol- 
lowed by agricultural exhibitions, cattle and 
horse shows, college football matches, and other 
athletic contests, national and political con- 
ventions of all kinds. The opinion is even 
hazarded that base ball contests may take place 


in the building, as its roof is to be a sliding one. 

New York, for a week in November had 
more Shakespeare presentations than ever 
came before at one time in its stage history. 
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drome promenade. 
The estimated cost 
of the new produc- 
tion is $300,000, and 
the number of per- 
sons employed in the 
representation —_will 
be about seven hun- 
dred. A Society Cir- 
cus will differ from 
the two other shows 
eiven at this house, 
in thelimportar¢ par- 
ticular that it will 
fill out the entire 
evening Heretofore 
the entertainment at 
the Hippodrome has 
been \divided, half 
being vaudeville and 
circus acts, and the 
other half a specta- 
cle. 


E.S.Willard played 
a most successful en- 
gagement at the’ Har- 
lem Opera House, 








3 ‘reports of its success 
in other cities, was 
so great that Mr. 
Willard was obliged 
to change his whele 
programme, in order 
to enable him to 
give two additional 
performances of The 
Fool’s Revenge. 


The Girl of the 
Golden West, the 
new play in which 
David Belasco is 
presenting Blanche 
Bates, at the Belasco 
Theatre, is a melo- 
drama of the Bret 
Harte type, in which 
a heroine combines 
cll the accomplish- 
ments and prowess 
.f a pioneer frontier- 
man, with the ex- 
quisite charm of the 
most attractive and 
feminine girl of the 
sheltered home in 
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when he appeared in 


The Middleman, The 


In The Lion and the 


AS NANCY SYKES 


In Beerbohm Tree’s version of O!iver Twist at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre 


The Ben Greet players produced Macbeth, 


Robert Mantell at the Garden Theatre, ap- 
peared in the same play, and Sothern and Mar- 
lowe at the Knickerbocker appeared in Twelfth 
Night. Thus were three companies at the same 
time presenting works by Avon’s bard. This 
season, young as it is, New York audiences 
have liad opportunity to see Richard m, 
Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, and King Lear, by 
Mr. Mantell; Romeo and Juliet, The Merchant 
of Venice, Macbeth and The Taming of the 
Shre by Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe. 


Muci) Ado About Nothing, The Merchant of 


Veni’, Macbeth and Julius Caesar, by the 
Ben (‘reet company. 

T\» Hippodrome plans to put on a new show 
on 1: December. It is to be called A Society 
Cir Frederic Thompson, who planned The 
Ra and The East Indian spectacle, which 
wa » second big offering, is the author of 
the .w production. Manuel Klein is respon- 
sibly for the music, and Sydney Rosenfeld has 
wr some of the lyrics. A Society Circus 
will .un through three acts with five scenes. 
ir fifth scene, the great feature will be the 
w tage, which will be used for a beautiful 


s icture. A sea serpent, griffins, mermaids 
an. Neptune himself, ,will inhabit the pool, 
an. clare at loads and loads of girls navigating 
a large barge. The ballet of the new show 
u ich twelve dozen girls will be used, is 

| The Song of the Flowers, the costumes 
t worn in which are on view in the Hippo- 


Professor’s Love Story, Tom Pinch and The 
Fool’s Revenge. The demand to Mr. 
Willard in the last named play, based on the 


see 
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old communities. 
This highly artificial 
role is made effective 
in the present instance by Blanche Bates’ attrac 
tive personality, and her capable qualities as an 
actress. The play is mounted with proverbial 
Belasco prodigality, and the company is generally 
competent. Of course, as in other plays of 
this class, only the heroine is of any account 


Mouse, at the Lyceum 


among the w-men, and she consequently has 
the only feminine part that is worth the play- 
ing. The plot of The Girl of the Golden West 
has already been outlined in this department, 
on the occasion of its original production in 
Pittsburg, and it only remains to be said, that 
there are thrills galore, and that the action 
throughout the play is the most vivacious pos- 
sible. The great sensational scene in the play 
is where the heroine plays poker with the sheriff, 
who is a thorough-going gambler, for the life 
of her lover, v-nom the sheriff has tracked to 
her cabin. As can be imagined, this scene is 
rarely exciting. 


Little Johnny Jones came back again not 
long ago to play a fourth engagement at the 
New York Theatre. 


Madame Réjane’s project of a permanent 
French Theatre in London is on the wav to 
fulfilment. The Royalty has been engaged, 
and Gaston Meyer will be the resident direc- 
tor. The season will begin on 4 January, 
when Réjane will herself appear in Pailirron’s 
comedy, La Souris, supported by a Farisian 
company in which probably Judic, together 
with Sorel of the Comédie Frangaise will be 
included. Eleven performances of La Souris 
are to be given and thereafter Réjane is to be 


succeeded by M. Féraudy, accompanied by 





f 
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MAUDE ADAMS AS PETER PAN, AT THE 
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Cara Laparcerie in Pailleron’s Cabaturs, and 
other plays. After Féraudy’s departure, Simon 
le Bargy is to be seen in La Rafale, a recent 
success, by Henry Bernstein. Finally, M. 
Sylvaine and his wife are under contract to play 











GEORGE EDWARDES 


La Pére Lebonnard, which taken altogether, 
makes up an ambitious programme for the 
first season of Réjane’s London theatre. 


The oldest English actress, Jane Lovegrove, 
recently died in the ninety-sixth year of her age. 
She has played with most of the leading per- 
formers of the nineteenth century. She was 
also associated in later years with Henry Irving; 
of course, she had been in retirement many 
years before her death. 
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THE NEW YORK HORSE SHOW-—-ENGLISH WALK- 


ING COAT SUITS THE PADDOCK OVERCOAT 


I use the word representative in its 

broad sense—offers an excellent oppor- 

tunity of observing dress, and in this respect 

there is none more interesting than the annual 

New York Horse Show, that has recently been 
held in Madison Square Garden. 

There one saw men from all parts of the 
country and of every class of society, reflecting 
in their attire tie general fashions, local styles 
and individual fancies of the day—some who 
had apparently given no more thought to their 
appearance than they would have done for a 
professional base ball game; others who had 
evidently given it the same consideration they 
would have accorded to any other semi-social 
public event, without special attempt at smart- 
ness, and still others who had quite as evidently 
made every effort to exhibit themselves as 
patterns of extreme fashion, in all the latest 
touches of finery. One saw much that was 
good in dress and much that was distinctly 
bad, but the general impression served only 
to convince one of how little change the season 
has brougt forth, and of how much latitude 
there is in the selection of styles, materials and 


Le Very large and representative gathering 


colors. 











































PADDOCK OVERCOAT 


AFTERNOON AT THE HORSE SHOW 

In the afternoon, one rather noticeable feature 
of the show, from a dress point of view, was 
the scarcity of frock coats. Of black and dark 
gray morning coats there were a fair number, 
in both plain and braided finishes, but the 
better class of 
to have represented the 


those who may be said 


fashionable 


men 
more 


element of society—wore sack suits of plain- distinct enough to have some noticeable charac- knows the character of materials to be used for 
colored or mixed fabrics, and the various ter, and coat, waistcoat and trousers should, these suits, and detailed description js quite 
of course, be of the same fabric. This does 


styles in the way of hats, boots and haberdash- 
ery that go with them. There seemed 
to be no attempt at formality—a result 
brought about no doubt by the present- 
day commonness of the frock and the 
more general popularity of the morn- 
ing coat—and the lack of special 
attempt at striking effects seemed only 
to emphasize the poor judgment and 
bad style of those who were “gotten 
up regardless,” under a mistaken idea 
(for which the press is largely respon- 
sible, but for which there has been some 
reason, it must be admitted, in past 
years), that the show is one of clothes 
rather than of horses. 


EVENING ATTIRE 


At the evening meetings, on the other 
hand, full dress was the invariable 
rule among the men in the 
although one saw a fair number of 
dinner coats in a walk about the ring, 
and there was little worthy of special 
comment—nothing, in fact, except 
possibly here and there a fabric or weave 
of tie or waist-coat, or a style of studs 
or waistcoat buttons, that has not been 
illustrated and fully described in these 
articles. Indeed to the average person, 
not taking special observe 
any little differences of detail, the dress 
of this 
the dress of the past 
two or three years 
which 


boxes, 


care to 


show was 


over again, 
only goes to prove 
little change 
there is in general 
fashions for men. 


how 


WALKING 
SUITS 


COAT 


There are so few 
distinct types of 
masculine apparel 
that it would cer- 
tainly be a pity if 
any one of them 
were to go entirely 
out of vogue, as for 
some years the black 
morning coat (then 
called cutaway) did, and although 
the English walking coat suit, so- 
called, has become so generally 
popular as to be no longer espe- 
cially distinctive, it fills the gap be- 
tween quite informal and 
formal dress, and at least affords 
an opportunity to vary the monot- 
ony of the sack for street and busi- 
ness dress. 

As with other styles of suits there 
has_ been little change in general 
character, and there is some dif- 
ference in detail of cut and finish 
among the good tailors, but the ac- 
companying illustration gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the season’s model— 
showing the large, wide lapels of 
the prevailing fashion, as well as a 
more distinctive style of front but- 
toning and sleeve finish. Not that 
the latter are especially to be recom- 
mended, for in some ways the sim- 
pler a garment is, the better style, 
but merely that they express one 
tailor’s ideas. Of the three but- 
tons in front, only the two upper 
cnes are intended to button, and 
this permits a long, curved front 
edge from the lapels to the bottom 
of the coat, though the skirts are not 
so much cut away as is the fashion 
of the more formal morning coat. 
The large, flap side-pockets are set 
almost straight, but are given somewhat of a 
diagonal appearance by the upward slant of the 
waist seam; the top of the waistcoat shows 
above the long opening of the lapels, and the 
cuffs of the sleeves are turned back, cut in V 
shape at the ends, and there buttoned down. 

The material of the garment illustrated is a 
medium gray worsted with three lines of darker 
shade in the weave, not very conspicuous, but 


semi- 





WAIST-COAT FOR MORNING SUIT 


not mean, however, that odd waistcoats of 
flannel, duck or other suitable stuffs, may not 
be worn with the suit, as they are with the sack. 

With the exception of gray, plain cloths, in 
solid colors, by which I mean cloths without 
pattern in the weave such as plain black, or 
dark blue, are not used for this suit, but in- 
distinct stripes, herringbone weaves, overplaids 


ENGLISH WALKING COAT 


and mixtures of all kinds are correct, and there 
are any number of pretty effects, especially 
among the imported English fabrics. It is 
useless to try to deal with them in words, for 
the most minute verbal description does not 
give any exact idea of weaves and colors, often 
hardly more than suggested, but every tailor 
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unnecessary. Nor does the waistcoat shown 
by the drawing require special com 
ment, other than that it is cut higher 
at the neck than the usual fashion of 
this season, in order to show above the 
lapels of the coat. 


THE PADDOCK OVERCOAT 


seems to remain rather more in the 
lime light of popular esteem than any 
other style of what may be character. 
ized as “‘dress’’ overcoats, but it has 
become so popular that I should hes 
tate to call it, any longer, 'a_ particularly 
smart fashion, and it is illustrated be. 
cause of its general rather than because 
of its exclusive vogue. Indeed it would 
be hard to say just what overcoat js 
most exclusively fashionable this sea- 
son—or, at amy rate, to back up the 
statement with authority—for there are 
no new styles, worthy the name, and 
all the old ones, except the Inverness, 
the raglan and the yoke coats, are worn 
by well-dressed men. Perhaps the me- 
dium length Chesterfield of standard 
design is as good as any, and it is cer- 
tainly the most serviceable. 

But to go back ‘to the paddock;' the 
drawing shows a back view of a model 
from one of the good tailors, and illus- 
trates the broad shoulders, well cut in 
waist and long full skirts that make the style 
so distinctive. The front is single-breasted 
and fly-buttoning, with fairly large lapels 
and outside breast pocket, but unlike the usual 
cuts, the waist seam runs around only to the 
side seams and the back is made of one piece 
of cloth. Below the side or back seams there 
are the usual inverted plaits; the pockets are 
set pretty well back and the sleeves are finished 
with turned-back cuffs, about two inches in 
width, and buttoned down. 

Perhaps I shall add nothing to what has been 
said in previous issues on the subject of material, 
but black or dark gray is to be preferred to other 
shades of cloth if the coat is intended for dress 
wear. If for morning dress, it may be of a 
number of, different materials, such as gray 
mixtures, tans, herringbones and quiet over- 
plaids, and the design is now more or less used 
for raincoats of cravenette fabrics and other 
water-proofed cloths, when of course, the collar 
should be of the same material, not of velvet. 


How. 


WOT ga gig Nid gid Nad ge god glo gba bod gd 
ww 4_ AS SEEN BY HIM} w 
woe aad ead nd ed ed ad led ad ed bd 
POPULAR NOVELS AND PLAYS—HIM’'S OPINIONS 


OF MANY LITERARY WORKS 


Onstance and I have been discussing 
the latest fashionable novels, and the 
latest popular plays. I feel now that 

in these papers, as in my life, I can do nothing 
without her. Perhaps my readers may object 
to this present absorption. However, to con- 
tinue. Of plays presented, perhaps wit! all 
its foolery, I like best George Bernard Shaw's 
Man and Superman. There is something not- 
withstanding its quaint foolery, very human 
in George Bernard Shaw. His plays and books 
are broader in scope and you are not limited 
to a narrow area and to a very few characters 
who are only repetitions of others in their efforts. 
Shaw, just now, is somewhat the fashion, ind 
he is the only really serious or semi-serious 
writer for the stage and of books, who catches 
the attention of the world in which I live. We 
feel it a duty to go to John Drew once a vear, 
and in the early autumn and also to take a 
course of the plays of Clyde Fitch; sometimes 
witty; sometimes tiresome, and frequently ul- 
gar. They depict a set of people who flourish 
in many of the so-called ““American”” society 
novels; and are distinctly second-rate. 

Mr. Saltus has a penchant for these same 
kind of people. They are well-born en gh, 
and Mr. Saltus as an old New Yorker, and of 
a family to the manor born—has certainly had 
the opportunity of depicting society as 1t has 
existed. But the heroines and heroes all live neat 
Gramercy Park, or in the older sections of the 
town. They are people who have not exactly 
been able to keep up with the procession, 48 
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one would say in Chicago. The women are 
apt to attach themselves to vulgarians who make 
use of their visiting lists for the purpose of 
getting into society. With beauty and charm, 
and a little money, and a species of precarious 
existence, they become rapid and careless and 
slangy. There is a veneer of pinchbeck 
English which is supposed to supply the fashion- 
able atmosphere. And so are Mr. Thomas's 
plays, as well as those of Mr. Fitch set in the 
same mould. 

After all, the century passed has seen few 
brilliant comedy writers—one should except 
Boucicault and Wilde—and unless we are 
to welcome the author of The Walls of Jericho 
—an American, a Mr. Sutro, who has lived 
quite a time in London, and who really possesses 
; species of tinsel cleverness like that shown 
py the Viennese Strauss family in the compo- 
sition of waltzes—there is very little on the 
English stage at present to even amuse. I am 
tired of Pinero. Constance votes Jones a bore, 
and the other lesser lights are obsucred. We really 





found some amusement in The Catch of the 
Season. Cosmo Hamilton manages to get a 
London atmosphere into his books and plays 
—also a bit second-rate, but infinitely superior 
to some others and Seymour Hicks manages 


the music hall part of the combination. We 
find that English actors, and Americans who 


fill long engagements abroad, do acquire a 
certain ease and refinement of manner, which 
is not native to Broadway. And for the rest, 


we go to the play to be amused. Whenever 
the American theatres will recognize that nine 
o'clock is an early hour for the play itself to 
begin, and that the long waits between the 


acts be discontinued, and that as an evening 
entertainment it should be attended by the 
audience in evening dress, then we may hope 
for a little more relaxation at the theatre. It 
is at present very stupid. I fear that we find 


ourselves straying into music halls which give 


a very frothy and extremely local and vulgar 


performance on strictly New York lines, to 
trying to obtain any other pleasure from the stage. 
We are more pleased with the Hippodrome, 
and the pantomime, and various spectacles of 


that kind. 
Then with the theatre dismissed, there are 


the books of the year. We have ordered a 
number to be sent down to the south. Not that 
we thought we would suffer from ennui during 


our lune de miel, but books are good com- 
panions sometimes in the country. Last year, 
I found a very clever story in the Masqueraders. 
I was charmed with Hichens’s The Garden of 
Allah—a little too long drawn out, but a mas- 
terpiece, and read with some pleasure such 
books as The Image in the Sand’and The Chal- 
loners by Benson; another by Percy White— 
I cannot remember the name and Judge Grant’s 
Undercurrents. Now and then one takes up 
Oppenheim or Danby, or some of the rather 
shocking English writers. Belchamber was a 
cynical but clever novel, and the Morals of 
Marcus Ordyne served to pass away an hour 
without the reader being bored. Grant’s 
latest novel, The Orchid, was quite true to 
life, even if it left a bitter taste in one’s mouth. 
It preserved an axiom which I have repeated 
a score of times: ‘*Society will forgive one every- 
thing except the loss of one’s money.” Natur- 
ally first on our lists, this year, is The House of 


Mirth. I wonder if it is a novel with a key? 
Abroad, this may be cleverly done. There is 
a long list of personages from which to draw, 
and many of them are semi-public, but in this 
country where money is the principal mark 


of distinction, the novel with a key becomes 
tiresome. It only changes people who are 
well enough in their way into personages of 
gre.’ importance. It is the old principle of 
the society page of the Sunday-newspaper so 


eagerly read by nursery maids and servant 


gir. and ladies and gentlemen in the hall- 
r of cheap boarding-houses, and in the 
pr ices. , 


» Golden Flood is one of these books, 
an’ The House of Mirth another. I trust that 
M:.. Wharton has only taken a few very not- 
incidents—there are three in the book 
1 have become public property long ago— 
an’ with this background fitted in composite 
cheracters. All the sage reviewers are wagging 
their heads and are as ready to furnish a list 
of the real personages as was done by their 
prc jecessors in the days when Disraeli pub- 
lished The Young Duke. Naturally the per- 
sonages in The House of Mirth are of Mrs. 
The lives of many women 


Wharton’s world. 


and men of leisure and wealth may be as vapid, 
but you will not find any difference, except 
comparatively in all the graded strata, of which 
general society is composed. The monde 
of Meadows has its intrigues and its finesses; 
from a little different point of view, perhaps, 
and coarser and Mike and Bridget also take 
the centre of the stage in their own drama or 
comedy. They are all human puppets, more 
or less gilded and the mise en scene means 
everything. I do not regard Mrs. Wharton's 
famous adventuress, Lily Bart, as a very bad 
woman. I object to the unnecessary exploita- 
tion of the house party. This is the recent 
fad of those who write stories of ‘high life.” 
There is only one house party in a dozen that 
is a success, and many are dire and dismal 
failures. In this country especially, there is 
really very little to do, and the women and the 
men are slothful in accomplishing this very 
little. But Lily Bart, Mrs. Wharton’s heroine, 
is a Becky Sharp, without the wit and the fas- 
cination of that wonderful personage. She is 
a modern product and the tragedy of her life 
may seem to be trivial to all those who cannot 
look at life from her point of view. She was 
brought up to consider her beauty as an asset. 
She had no other fortune, and her existence 
was spent in living upon others and accepting 
at times the snubs which are given to poor rela- 
tions. She was desperate in the end, and she 
could not accommodate herself to the pitiful 
life of a ‘“‘has-been’”’ in the hall bedroom of a 
shabby boarding-house. And these details, 
trivial as they seem, are real tragedies, as ter- 
rible indeed to women and men like Lily Bart, 
as would be a murder in a tenement house to 
one of the lower class. We gauge our suffer- 
ings as well as our joys by our environment. 
The Swiss mountaineer deserted the army of 
France when he heard the military bands play- 
ing Les Rang des Vaches, or he sickened and 
died from Heimweh. Sometime I shall have 
something more to say concerning the ending 
of the book. I appreciate the despair in the 
situation, but am not in sympathy with self- 
murder under any circumstances. It is weak 
and cowardly. 

The motor is the subject of several breezy 
narratives the best by the Williamsons—you 
remember the Princess Passes and the Light- 
ning Conductor, and by Lloyd Osbourne, the 
step-son of the lamented Stevenson. I like 
The Gambler, but it is not as strong as the 
Masquerader. I am disappointed in The 
Irrational Knot of Shaw,and the Black Spaniel, 
is but a series of short stories not in his best 
vein, by Hichens. 

On our return to New York this week, we 
went to see two others of Shaw’s plays, but 
were disgusted and disappointed. I believe, 
after all, coming back to literature, that now- 
adays Memoirs make the best and most profit- 
able reading. Constance has a weakness for 
dear Madame D’Arblay, and I cherish Bos- 
well, and the other gossips of the eighteenth 
century as dear friends. And in the classics I 
never forget to read, once a year, my Shake- 
speare, my Thackeray, my Stevenson, and that 
master of English prose, John Henry Newman. 
And again I like Chesterton, and always keep 
the Essays of Elia on my reading-table. With 
Maeterlinck, I am not so familiar. 

Constance never travels without Thomas a 
Kempis, and she has an old English edition 
with meditations and prayers added. This is 
her book of hours, and what more fitting daily 
companion for woman or man? 
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MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE. By Epwarp 


Dowpen, Autuor or A History or FRENCH 


Literature. Frencn Men or Letters. 


Epirep sy ALexaNnperR Jessup, Litt.D. 
PHILADELPHIA AND Lonpown: J. B. Lippin- 


cott Co, 


4 I \Here are fuller lives of Montaigne 
in English than this by Professor 
Dowden, but there is no other made 

upon his interesting plan. The story of 
the man and author is told chiefly by para- 
phrase or by a sort of skipping translation 
from his works given in, the oratio obliqua of 
the Latins. Nearly everything that Montaigne 
wrote was a sort of subtle self-revelation. 
What Dowden attempts is to call the man’s 
works to the bar and exact of them the story 
of his life and character. The Essays of 
Montaigne have been favorites with a great 
number of brilliant men and women, Shake- 
speare and probably Ben Jonson knew and 
used them in Florio’s famous translation. They 
were dear to some of the ablest men concerned 
in framing our own government, as were those 
of that other great Frenchman, Montesquieu. 
He that does not know the man in his works 
can easily guess from Professor Dowden’s 
biography why Montaigne has been so dear 
to the choice spirits of every generation since 
his essays were published. The family history 
of the man as here narrated has interest and 
significance, as his father seems especially to 
have been the worthy progenitor of a dis- 
tinguished man of letters. But it is after all 
Michel de Montaigne in whom we are interested, 
and here we have him delicately bodied forth, 
a living figure called from the past of three and 
a half centuries. The story is one to emphasize 
the unity of all times, for here we must think 
we have a man in many essentials of our own 
period—tolerant, moderate, wisely inquisitive. 
One seems to discover in Montaigne some 
features of our own great Franklin, but not a 
great deal of our Emerson, who chose Montaigne 
as one of his Representative Men. It was a 
fine thought of Professor Dowden to seek 
Montaigne in the books that he read as well as 
those that he wrote. A fragment of his library 
has been recovered, and the biographer dis- 
cusses these books as significant of the man. 
This excellent volume in the French Men of 
Letters Series is a book to read entire and with 
care, to read in connection with the actual 
works of the man biographized, and to keep 
at hand for reference when favorite essays are 
re-read. It is a very notable contribution to 
literary biography. 

THE ROAD-BUILDERS. By Samvuet Mer- 


win. Wuitn Iviustrations sy F. B. Mas- 


ters. THe MacmiLian Co. 

The modern novelist has developed a marked 
tendency to specialize in the field of fiction. 
For instance, a half-dozen or more geographical 
sections of the United States have come to be 
regarded as the staked claims, so to speak, of 
certain authors whose respective rights therein 
seem to be rarely disputed. The romance of 
the railroad has appealed to a variety of writers, 
but to none, perhaps, more directly and ex- 
clusively than to Mr. Merwin, who plainly 
has acquired an intimate knowledge of his 
subject from actual experience. The Road- 
Builders, which has to do with the construction, 
under extreme pressure, and in the face of seri- 
ous obstacles, of a small branch line in a remote 
district of the far west, might well pass for the 
technical, though far from prosaic record of a 
professional participant. In fact the work 
has been so conscientiously done that, fiction 
though it be, one will look in vain for the 
slightest vestige of a heroine. Nevertheless, 
the story, although occasionally confused and 
overburdened with technical details, is sufficient- 
ly strong, interesting, and picturesque without 
the usual inevitable concession to sentiment. 
The Road-Builders, in short, is a tale of how 
nerve, pluck and heroic endurance overcame 
rascality, rebellion and the devious ways of 
rival. corporations. Such characters as Car- 


hart, the constructive engineer, young Van, 
his assistant, and Charlie, the mess cook, are 
decidedly worth knowing. The illustrations 
by Mr. Masters are excellent. 


AN ISLAND IN THE AIR. A Srory or 
THE Mesa 
THE 


ADVENTURES IN 
By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


SINGULAR 
Country. 
MacMILLtan ComMPANY. 

Mr. Ingersoll has won a deserved reputation 
as a writer of breezy outdoor stories and 
popular studies of animals, plants, etc. The 
present tale will appeal strongly to younger 
readers as a graphic and lively account of the 
adventures of a family which undertook to 
cross the continent from Michigan to California 
in the early ‘fifties. We are introduced to the 
hardy group of voyagers, consisting of Captain 
Andrew Manning, his wife, son and two young 
daughters, after they had detached themselves 
from the original large body of pioneers to 
follow an independent trail up the Rio Grand 
and across southwestern Colorado and eastern 
Utah to the valley of the Great Salt Lake. 
In those days emigrants by pack train were 
obliged to take almost a household of furniture 
with them and enough food (except fresh meat) 
to last four or five months. No doubt Mr. 
Ingersoll participated in a journey of this kind 
himself long ago. At all events he knows how 
to impart an air of actuality to every detail 
of camp life described. We may add that the 
more. prosaic experiences are diversified with 
vivid accounts of such exciting things as bear 
hunts, terrific storms in the Rockies, and finally 
by a series of encounters with Indians on the 
plains which culminated in the rescue of the 
Mannings by the timely arvival of a detach- 
ment of United States troops. The book is 
attractively bound, and contains headpieces 
of the thirty-eight chapters besides six full- 
page illustrations and a colored frontispiece 
of the Mesa land. 

AN EYE FOR AN EYE. By Crarence S. 
Darrow, AuTHor oF Farmincton, Resist 
Not Evit, Etc., Etc., Etc. Fox, Dur- 
FIELD & Co. 

Mr. Darrow’s novel, if such it may be called, 
is simply a common murderer’s account of 
his crime and the incidents that led up to 
it, together with a narrative of the few hours 
immediately preceding the time set for the 
execution of the death sentence. This may 
seem unpromising material for a considerable 
piece of fiction, but it is fairly certain that few 
will read the book without a strong sense of 
its detaining interest, and that many will 
close it with the feeling that they realize, per- 
haps for the first time, the point of view com- 
mon to millions of the poor, and feel how nar- 
row may be the space which separates the man 
of essential good intent from the man who 
forfeits his life for the crime of murder. The 
ordinary respectable American of moderate 
means, who neither beats his wife ner robs his 
fellow-citizens wholesale in order that he and 
his family may draw three or four hundred 
thousand a year in salaries and perquisites, 
finds it almost equally hard to understand the 
physical brutality of the wife beater or the 
squalid meanness of the insuramce magnate. 
Doubtless, however, millions of respectable 
Americans had they shared the social environ- 
ment and economic conditions of the wife- 
beater might have been wife-beaters, and under 
the magnificent temptations of the insurance 
magnate might have stooped to his sordid 
gains. This is the lesson of Mr. Darrow’s 
book, or more accurately the lesson is some- 
thing less than this, as his effort is to make us 
understand the crimes not of the rich, but of 
the poor. Mr. Darrow is not sentimental: 
he merely makes us see life through the eyes 
of the inefficient whose inefficiency may or 
may not be their own fault. We are made to 
understand incidentally why the workingman 
often tolerates and supports the local politician 
whom he knows to be corrupt, why the poor 
often drink too much, why they get into debt 
and do not get out —in other words, why the 
poor of great cities are as they are. The man 
or woman who cannot learn something from 
this book, who does not rise from it with 
widened social sympathies is to be pitied. 
You may or may not accept all its implications, 
you may utterly reject its theory of penology, 
but you can hardly fail to be impressed with 


the unconsciously pathetic figure of the con- 
demned man, who tells his story with the strange 
simplicity of the unlearned, and intellectually 
undeveloped. The book stands alone among 
recent works of fiction as an impressive original 
study in an unfamiliar field. 


HANDBOOK OF UNITED STATES HIS- 
TORY FOR READERS AND STUDENTS. 
CompiLep By Matcotm TownsEND. ILLus- 


TRATED. Boston: Lorurop, Lee & SHEP- 


ARD Co. 

This large and close-packed volume has a 
vast amount of useful information, along with 
a good deal that is merely trivial. The author’s 
detailed treatment of many subjects cannot 
be too highly praised. He gives, for example, 
the Constitution of the United States, and that 
of the Confederate States, with an index to 
each. His discussion of the northwest terri- 
tory is excellent, illustrated as it is with maps. 
His tables of various kinds are full and valu- 
able. The arrangement of the book, however, 
is faulty and unsystematic, and important 
matters have been excluded in order to make 
room for the mere curiosities of history. A 
pretty full ‘ndex in some measure makes up 
for the faults of arrangement. In style the 
book is usually succinct, but  occasionlly 
obscure. In matters of opinion, the author 
endeavors to be fair, but he does not always 
succeed in being strictly accurate. It is not 
stating the case fully, for example, to say that 
the motive for the annexation of Texas was 
the desire of the Slave States to extend slave 
territory, though that was the most conspicuous 
motive. It is misleading to say that the famous 
Alien Law included the measure lengthening 
the naturalization period, and dealing with the 
naturalization of alien enemies. There were 
four laws with reference to aliens passed at 
this time. A typographical blunder, and an 
ill-constructed sentence render the account of 
the National Republican Party obscure. The 
middle initial of a conspicuous politician of the 
Civil War period is wrongly given. These 
inaccuracies make one suspect than an ex- 
haustive examination of the book might dis- 
cover others of perhaps greater moment. 
Nevertheless the book is valuable as bring- 
ing together information hardly to be had in 
any other single volume. It is one of the Refer- 
ence Index Series. 


FILMS. By W. D. Howe ts. 


Harper & Broruers. 


LONDON 


ILLUSTRATED. 


It is in such books as this that Mr. Howells 
seems to permit himself especially the luxurious 
tasting of his own delightful and distinctive 
style. The title of the book, when interpreted 
by the opening line of the first chapter, in- 
dicates the scope and character of the volume, 
These chapters are the record of photographic 
impressions made by the scenes of London 
upon the sensitives plates of a rarely delicate 
mind. When Mr. Howells visits England, it 
is with a spirit friendly to our kin across the 
seas, but with his sturdy Americanism un- 
impaired. He knows his own country and 
its faults, but he finds his ideals realized here 
rather than there, and although he enjoys with 
keen pleasure the carefully tended landscapes 
of Great Britain, and the refined elegance of 
the best British social life, he turns with loyalty 
and love to his own land and its people. The 
social democracy of Mr. Howells does not pre- 
vent him from enjoying the splendid spectacle 
of the British upper classes at play, as they are 
to be seen during the.season in Hyde Park and 
elsewhere. These things have for him the 
fascination of the unfamiliar. Doubtless Mr. 
Howells dissents privately from the conditions 
that make possible the contrasts of London, 
but he rarely permits his political convictions 
to intrude when he is discussing the spectacle 
of English life. With that fine historic in- 
stinct, which is his he feels deliciously the rich- 
ness of London’s streets and England’s land- 
scape in the associations of the past. Here, if 
ever, the American sojourning in Great Britain 
is apt to have that form of disloyalty to country 
involved in the involuntary envy of a people 
with a long past. It is, indeed, after a fashion 
our own past, but then so is that of almost all 
other important European peoples, and the 
educated American never feels so much his own 
poverty as when he wanders amid the historic 
scenes of the mother isle. Mr. Howells shows 
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us in this volume his style at its happiest, 
He has no deep reflections; his sensitive plates 
have recorded mainly the surface of English 
life; but with what delicate discrimination has 
he managed his lights and shades in develop. 
ing the pictures! Humor and sentiment are 
both here in abundance, the former almost 
constantly pervasive, the latter occasional and 
unobtrusive. His pages bristle with quotable 
things, bits of gentle humor, inimitably happy 
phrases that catch and fix the impression of the 
moment or embody in epigrammatic form q 
serious or a humorous opinion of something 
British. How rich in historic imagination jg 
his description of a royal coach “driving out 
of a palace gate, and showing larger than human 
through a thin rain, the blood-red figures of 
the coachmen and footmen gowned from head 
to foot in their ensanguined colors, with the 
black-gleaming body of the coach between 
them, and the horses trampling heraldically 
before out of the historic past.” Again he 
speaks of “the gentle contemporaneity offered 
by the unaging antiquity of Hampton Court,” 
A family of lower middle-class children are 
“all one stare of blue eyes, one flare of red 
cheeks.” So go these delicious pages, rich 
in humor and feeling, graced with delicate 
imaginings, sparkling with exquisite perfections 
of phrase. Surely Mr. Howells is the most 
civilized of Americans, and surely his style is 
a daily silent lesson to those noisy younger 
men of letters who hope to be heard for their 
loud speaking. 


LITERARY CHAT 


Lla Middleton Tybout, who had a 
decided success with her whimsical 
negro stories, Poketown People, now 

comes before the reading public with The 
Wife of the Secretary of State (J. B. Lip 
pincott Company) a novel of Washington 
life. The author of this story is a resi- 
dent of Washington, with opportunities of 
knowing the society of which she writes, and 
no doubt her scenes are at least superficially 
correct. Her story also has gleams of the 
humor and sympathy, that made for the success 
of Poketown People, and the dialogue when 
simple young persons are the speakers is suf- 
ficiently natural. When she comes, however, to 
deal with statesmen and diplomatists, she 
adopts a stilted style of dialogue, and even her 
own narrative loses its spontaneity and becomes 
smooth, commonplace and wearisome with the 
stock phrases of the sensational novelists. The 
book is in fact meledramatic enough for the 
feuilleton of a French or Italian daily news- 
paper. Its defects of detail are likewise dis- 
tressing. Men sitting in groups about club 
dining tables do not discuss the women of their 
acquaintance, nor is the ordinary talk of Ameri- 
can men, even when they find themselves in the 
company of foreign attachés of legation, made 
up of inanities expressed in carefully-worded 
and neatly balanced sentences. We still speak 
the American language at Washington, and 
the man who should use the elegant diction of 
Miss Tybout’s statesmen would be laughed out 
of her Alibi Club. It seems a pity that a really 
clever woman should have been betrayed by 
one bit of well-deserved success into putting forth 
this piece of immaturity. We shall yet look 
for better things from her. 
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Paradise. By Alice Brown. Pp. 3885 
cloth; 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

The Wife of the Secretary of State. By 
Ella Middleton Tybout, Author of Poketown 
People. Pp. 359; cloth; 12mo. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

My Lady’s Slipper. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. Pictures by Charlotte Webber Ditzler. 
Pp. x-245; cloth; 12mo. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Yolanda: Maid of Burgundy. By Charles 
Major, Author of When Knighthood Was ™ 
Flower, Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall; 
etc. Illustrated by Charlotte Webber Ditzler- 
Pp. ix-407; cloth; 12mo. The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

Riley Songs of Cheer. By James Whitcomb 
Riley, with pictures by Will Vawter. Pp. 195 
cloth; 12mo. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Ode to My Pipe. By Emery Davis Potter. 
Illustrations by Ludwig Bang. Press of The 
Franklin Printing Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Established Over 30 Years 









EVENING DRESS SLIPPERS 


Made in all colors. - 










Price $7.00 to $12.00 





Frank Brothers 


THE FIFTH AVENUE BOOT SHOP 


NuMBER 224 
(Between 26th and 27th Streets) 


And 336 SIXTH AVENUE, Near 21st STREET 











Where fashionable New York men and women buy their footwear 










SPECIAL NOTE.—In addition to the New Frank Styles for men 


and women, we also carry a complete line of children’s footwear in the 





most desirable leathers and smartest models. 








DO YOU KNOW WHAT 


The THEY WILL 


° e ae Quickly remove all sallowness, pimples 
Diane de Poictiers blackheads near pti be marred Tg ‘ 
H H Eradicate impurities and produce a mar- 
Silver Complexion 

Pills will Do ? 


ve'lous beauty and transparency of the skin 
7, 







and impart the freshness and brilliancy of 
youth. They are women’s friend, the re- 
sult of original, most studious, and careful 
investigation by a famous physician, a 
common sense remedy; harmless but certain 
as to results, a tonic, they will not only act 
upon the complexion, but you will have a 
form second to none. They build you up 
and vigorously stimulate a run down system. 
Endorsed and used by representative women 
throughout the United States. 

Price $2.00. One month's treat- 
ment in each box. Sent by mail in plain 
wrapper, prepaid, to any address. You 
can consult us about your complexion, 4y 
letter only, and receive advice FREE. 


A PERFECT SKIN FOOD 
Diane de Poictiers 


Cream of Roses 
Is a delicious and exquisite prepara- 
tion, it strengthens shrunken muscles and 
protects delicate tissues. It cures wrinkles 
and makes the skin like velvet. It is not 
greasy, and is entirely different from any 
preparation on the market. 


f Price $1.50 per Jar 


Diane de Poictiers 


Face Powder 
The perfection of a harmless Face 
Powder exquisitely perfumed, sieved 
through fine gauze so that it is absolutely 
impalpable, artistically applied it imparts 

















PERFUME YOUR HAIR 


Add the last dainty touch to a fascinating 
woman's toilet. Place on your head a specially 
prepared silk cap. Result, every individual 
‘hair breathes a fragrance like a breeze from the 

rieat. Lasting, Exquisite. Caps in pale 
Oue and pink. Bice $3.75 igeel. sopeld., the velvety softness of the rose leaf. 
jn unique boxes to any address. Price 50 Cents per box 








| DIANE DE POICTIERS CO.24 & 26 E. 2ist St.. NEW YORK 














UNEQUALED 


TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


Established 1868 





Rosaline. The 
marvelous natural healthy 
coloring it imparts to the 
cheeks and lips has made 
it wonderfully popular with 


A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, + MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
= Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Rash and Skin diseases and every 
blemish on beauty, and defies detection. It 
has stood the test of 57 years, and is so 
harmless we taste it to be sure it is properly 
made. 
name. 
the haut ton (a patient) : 
will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all the skin 
, preparations. ” 
From a Prominent New York Society Woman : 


like to know the price of one dozen bottles of your Oriental Cream, as I use it and like it, 


Would like to get a supply to take on my tour, soon as possible. 
MRs. JAMES BROWN POTTER, Brevoort House, New York, 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers throughout the U. S., Canada and Europe 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 37 Great Jones Street, New York = 


Established 1880 


BRUCE 


No other cosmetic will do it 


Accept no counterfeit of similar 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of 
‘As you 'adies 


FerRD. T. HopKIns, Esq.: I would 


Answer and oblige. 





fashionable women. The 








closest scrutiny fails to de- 
tect it, nor can it be dis- 
placed by perspiration or 
bathing ; of the highest value as a beautifier and 
purifier of the skin, A 26¢c. trial box will con- 
vince you 


Diamond Nail Enamel. The per- 
fection of all nail polishes, not only giving a bril- 
liant polish to the nails, but a lasting one and 
fragrantly perfumed. 25¢. and soc, a box. 


Cream Van Ola. The enemy of an 
impure skin or bad complexion, purifies it and 
acts as a food, making the skin clear and healthy; 
does not produce a downy growth. Boxes, 
2§¢ and soc. 


LADIES’ 


this season, 
There are cheap imitations of the above prep- 
arations on the market. Be sure the name Dr. 
J. PARKER PRAY ison every article. 
Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


DR.J. PARKER PRAY CO. 
12 East 23d St., N. Y. City it 


Perfect Fit. 








Perk. BM: ELISE 


Importer and maker of 
SMART FROCKS 
ORIGINAL CREATIONS 


embodying those exclusive designs so much in demand 
Elegant costumes, dainty shirtwaists. 


CONFINED DESIGNS A SPECIALTY 
Handsome Effects, 


54 W. 22nd STREET, NEW YORA 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues) 





Originators and Designers of 


Plaited Novelties 


Skirts Plaited; Cut, Seamed and 
Plaited, or Made to Order 
Complete from Your Material 


Every Description of Plaitings 


See us before sending your work any other place. 


The best work promptly, at reasonable charges, is 
our motto, 
Write for Circulars and Price List 
Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


BRUCE PLAITING CO. 


Incorporated 
37 West 21st St., New York 


Telephone 2627 Gramercy 











Sole Manufacturers and Pioprietors 
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SOCIAL 


LIFE AND AMUSEMENTS IN THE 


PHILIPPINES. 


¢ | \He social life of the Americans resident 

in the Philippine Islands differs 

greatly in many respects from that of 
the same classes of people athome. The mili- 
tary takes first place always. The wives and 
daughters of generals, colonels and even lieuten- 
ants are, generally speaking, the arbiters of 
social destiny and if a civilian fails to meet 
their approval he may as well abandon his 
social aspirations. He may have frequent in- 
vitations to ““Mrs. Governor’s’’ dinners and 
to ‘Mrs. Commissioner’s”’ teas, but if his name 
does not appear among those whose “presence 
is desired at “Mrs. General’s’ reception,” he 
will be compelled to admit that his social 
success is far from complete. 

In the months of April, May and June— 
known as the heated term—social life in Manila 
is extremely dull. It is far too hot for dances 
and other formal affairs even if there were 
anyone at home to take part and during this 
season everyone who can possibly leave the 
city makes a pilgrimage to Japan, or at least 
to the mountains of Benguet. Baguio, in 
Benguet, is already virtually the summer 
capital as the Governor, Commissioners and 
every other official who can do so spend the 
greater part of the hot season there. 

The climate of Baguio is very delightful at 
all times except during severe rainy seasons. 
The cool and bracing air can hardly be ac- 
counted for by the altitude alone, although this 
is considerable. The only drawback of the 
place is its inaccessibility, it being reached by 
a difficult trail over which the traveler is carried 
in a chair on the shoulders of Igorrote bearers. 
Millions of dollars have, by the way, been 
already spent to complete a highway from the 
coast to this Mecca of all Americans exiled by 
choice or military command to these far away 
islands, and the government is now making 
every effort to secure an electric line through 
Manila and, when this has been accomplished, 
Baguio will become the summer capitol and be 
to Manila what Delhi is to Bombay. 

During the remaining nine months of the 
year, the social life of Manila is gay and lively. 





Everyone drives in Manila. 


his animals. 
he usesa “‘calisea.” This isa small two-wheeled 
carriage much like a dog cart. It is provided with 
a small seat behind which is always occupied 
by a native footman. The city and suburbs 
afford many beautiful drives, but the chiefest 
pleasure in owning a carriage is to drive to the 


If one can 
afford a pair—and the native ponies are not 
expensive—he drives a neat victoria of dim- 
inutive proportions to conform to the size of 
If he is limited to a single pony, 


“‘caratela’’ of the poor native. The wealthy 


Chinaman in his gorgeous pajamas of peacock 


blue is followed by a red-fezzed Turk or tur- 


banned East Indian. A group of American 
soldiers, clad in khaki, salutes a number of 
British tars in white sailor togs. Dark-eyed, 
black-haired Spanish sefioritas cast languishing 
glances at Uncle Sam’s dapper lieutenants to 
the apparent displeasure of the matronly 
Colonel's wife strolling along with the Gibson- 
esque beauty who as evidently come from the 














BULLOCK CARTS 


band concerts on the Luneta. This is a beau- 
tiful park or large grass plot overlooking the 
Bay, laid out with drives and walks and two 
neat bandstands. It is entirely devoid of 
trees, but very pretty nevertheless, and is 
reached from the city by beautiful drives along 
the seashore, lined with acacias. 

Here the military bands play every fair even- 
ing—and in Manila that means almost every 
evening. Everyone and his wife may be found 
at these concerts, sitting in their victorias or 
leaving these in charge of native servants 
and strolling about the park. This is, indeed, 














It is, in fact, too strenuous for the climate. 
Dinners, dances and teas follow each other 
in quick succession. Luncheon parties on 
the river and the bay alternate with dinners on 
the steamers and men-of-war, and he who has 
been accepted by Manila society has no reason 
to complain of insufficient entertainment. 


THE RAINY 


SEASON IN MANILA 


a cosmopolitan throng. ‘The sumptuous car- 
riage of the wealthy Filipino stands between 
those of the American Army officer and the 
government clerk struggling to keep up appear- 
ances on $100a month. There is the elaborate 
carriage of the Governor with his liveried ser- 
vants and beside it is the rickety, dilapidated 


720 


land of liberty as do the stars and stripes flying 
over yonder bandstand. 

All types of Filipinos are here—the peon with 
his flimsy white trousers worn inside the shirt 
and his bare feet; his cousin, the Filipino dude, 
who has a government job and apes the Ameri- 
cans. He not only wears shoes which painfully 
pinch his feet, but completes his imitation of 
gentility with a derby hat made in 78. There 
is his mother, in short, shapeless skirt and sleeve- 
less vest which fail to connect at the waist and, 
straddling her hip, is his baby brother. His 
sister, too, puts on airs, encasing her stockingless 





feet in toe slippers and adding to her scanty 
attire a stiffly starched pafiuelo. This is a 
wide, triangular neckerchief which reminds 
one of a horse collar. Yonder stands his 
brother, aged six, clad in nothing but his shirt 
but diligently puffing a large black cigar. 
American children are playing in the grass 


under the watchful eyes of the Chinese “Ams. 
or nurses. These women wear felt 
tight-fitting trousers and coats of black mater:j 
which looks much like oilcloth. The Jap i 
there and so is his wife, with her elaborately. 
embroidered kimona and the cushion strapped 
to her back. She toddles along on her stilt. 
like sandals, greeting her friends with a smik 
from her slanting eyes and a soft “kombangwa” 
(good evening), or “ekagedeska” (How are you), 
and receives the pleasant return, ““ichiwandis” 
(quite well, I thank you). 

All these and many others stroll about th 
walks or sit on the benches or in their Carriages 
chatting in numerous languages and listenin, 
to the excellent music of the military band ar, 
on Mondays, the large Filipino band whi, 
discourses popular and classical music mog 
satisfactorily under the leadership of a haughty 
American negro. Nearly every quarter of the 
globe is represented here. Germans anj 
British are quitenumerous. There are Russians, 
too, Italians, Frenchmen and Negroes. 

At the close of the concert, the band plays 
The Star Spangled Banner and, as the flag 
are lowered and the big guns boom its evening 
salute, everybody—American and foreigner~ 
faces the band and stands at attention with his 
head uncovered until this stirring piece js 
finished. 

There are many clubs in Manila and they 
take a prominent part in the social life. Among 
them are the Army and Navy Club, the Univer. 
sity Club and the Insular Club. There ar 
several theatres in the city, but good attrac. 
tions are very few. An occasional vaudeville 
company is the usual American contribution, 
The Spaniards have a long session of light 
opera in their native tongue which is very 
pleasant for them and the thorough student 
of their language but none others will enjoy it 
as the music is secondary to the comedy. The 
Spanish dances which are given between the 
acts are excellent, however. There is a shorter 
season of Italian opera where first-class music 
may be heard. The only permanent organiz- 
tion is an Australian vaudeville aggregation, 
much like the music halls of California during 
the gold excitement of "49. Only men attend 
these performances and drinks of all kinds are 
served at ‘tables scattered about the hall. The 
performers sing coon songs in the cockney dix 
lect, over the slap-stick and are altogether of 
the rough-house variety. When an _ actres 
makes a hit, the audience shows its appreciation 
by throwing silver dollars at her. 

In Cavite, across the bay, the Navy holds 
full sway and this little town has an enviable 






reputation for hospitality. Many Manilaites§ 


go over in launches to attend the frequent dances 
and other social affairs. 

Formerly the Oriente Hotel was the centre 
of Manila social life but this is now occupied 
by the executive offices of the Philippine Con- 
stabulary, and thus far no hostelry has fully 
taken its place. 

The most notable social event that has ever 
taken place in Manila was the water carnival 

and féte given by Governor Taft shortly before 
his departure from the islands. The parade 
on the Pasig was participated in by hundreds 
of launches drawing gaily decorated and illumin- 
ated barges. Small boats bedecked with 
Chinese lanterns darted here and there between 
the brightly lighted shores. 

A costume dance and reception took plac 
in Malacafian Palace—the Governor's res 
dence—and everyone who could get an invita 
tion by hook or crook, was there. The gay 
costumes, the illuminations, and the decorated 
steamers with their colored fires made a scene 
that rivalled the beautiful water carnivals of 
Venice. It did not require a strong imagina- 
tion to recall to the observer of all this pomp 
and display the revels of Nero in Ancient Rome 
as pictured in. Quo Vadis. There are many 
beautiful women in Manila, and dressed in their 
bright, picturesque costumes, they made aa 
animated picture to delight the eye. 

The natives of the Philippines are very 
social. They love their balls and parties, yet, 
even their funerals, next to their religion— 
that is those who have embraced Catholicism. 
They are also fond of their cock-fights, monte 
and other gambling games and music. They 
are very serious in the enjoyment of their crude 

theatrical attempts and love to ride—be 
on the rivers, behind a slow-moving carabao 
or in the small, uncomfortable horse cars of 
Manila. 
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At a Filipino dance there are almost always 
two orchestras that the music may never cease. 
The women wear stiffly-starched waists with 
flaring sleeves and pafioelos and toe 
rs without stockings. They are constantly 
dropping these slippers on the floor and their 
artner hunts them out of the crowd and returns 
them so that the dance may be continued — 
until they are lost again. It is strictly the 
province of the gentleman to say when the 
dancing shall stop and a maiden will dance 
until she drops before suggesting that it is 
time to rest. Ample refreshments are always 
provided. Vast quantities of “‘sorbete’” or 
ice cream made of condensed milk, are con- 
sumed and pink lemonade finds much favor. 
Cigars and cigarettes are smoked in large 
quantities by the women as well as the men. 
These dances usually continue until sunrise. 

The Filipino Catholic takes the greatest 
interest in ‘his Church, and is very sincere in 
observing the numerous “‘fiestas’” or holidays. 
A feature of these are the fairs for raising money, 
which are held in the open squares near the 
churches. Raffles of all kinds and the other 
common methods of separating the visitor from 
his money are well known here and practiced 
with the usual success. 

Life for the average Filipino is a very easy 
matter. His wants are few and easily satisfied, 
his pleasures simple, his joys easily obtained 
and his sorrows lightly borne. He cares little 
for progress and has less need of it. 
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ANOVELTYIN STAINED GLASS 
(See illustration page 699.) 


Nenforced rest and sojourn in the country 

A may be said to have been primarily 
the cause of Mr. W. Cole Brigham’s 

turning his attention to a new proeess of making 
stained glass, although as a matter of fact he 
had made some experiments along this line 
when a boy. Mr. Brigham studied art in his 
native city of Baltimore, afterwards at the 
Art Students’ League, New York, and then 
went to Florence, Italy, where he contracted a 
fever which compelled his return to America, 
and the rest already referred to. On Shelter 
Island, where his parents were then living, 
the beautiful pebbles and shells to be found on 
the shores of Peconic Bay again set him to 
wondering how they might be used in some 
artwork. In his early experiments the thought 
of using them in connection with, or as a sub- 
stitute for stained glass had occurred to him, 
but the difficulty had always been to find a 
medium for holding them in place, since it was 
obviously impossible to employ leading, as 
in ordinary work. Having now the leisure, he 
set himself to discover some means to this end, 
and with such good results that he began mak- 
ing his first windows. He used a kind of 
concrete, the process of making which is now 
patented, nor is the secret of it known outside 


the family. By its use, on a backing of plate 
glass, he is enabled to introduce all kinds of 
sea shells, even to the common oyster, as well 


as pebbles, and with great effect. The shells 
are rendered more transparent, and all are 
highly polished by Mr. Brigham’s process of 
treating them. 

The flat glass of usual stained glass work is 
seldom used by Mr. Brigham except for some 


but so polished that 
their plebeian ori- 

in would never be 
suspected. A screen 
in Mr. Brigham’s 
house with a design 
of oranges, has the 
fruit formed lof 
beach pebbles in 
the exact coloring 
of nature. 

William Gillette, 
the actor, author 
and manager, was 
one of Mr. Brig- 
ham’s first custom- 
ers. In a series of 
lights for the port- 
holes of his steam 
yacht, tiny fish are 
formed of shells in 
the natural colors 
of each fish rep- 
resented, sometimes 
with a _ border of 
other shells, and 
another effect is 
shown in that win- 
dow which repre- 
sents a stream flow- 
ing between its 
banks. The water is 
made of bits of 
glass varying of 
size and tint, giving a most natural, rippling 
look. The larger bits in the foreground, 
tapering down to smaller in the background, 
give perspective. 

Small windows such as these were the first 
work attempted, but now a number of large 
windows for churches or private houses have 
been set up, and sufficient time has elapsed for 
there to be little doubt of their durability. 
One of these, shown in the illustration, was 
erected to the late Dr. Samuel B. Nicoll, in St. 
Mary’s Church, Shelter Island, near the attrac- 
tive studio now occupied all the year round by 
Mr. Brigham. 

This studio is filled with beautiful work. 
Besides the jewelry made of beach pebbles, 
already described in Vogue, pebbles and shells 
are used instead of glass jewels with great suc- 
cess in brass or iron hanging lamps for pic- 
turesque effects in living-rooms. They gleam 
with a wealth of color, and a number have 
been sent to New York houses. In spite of 
the fact that he is compelled by the orders he 
receives, to devote himself entirely to this line 
of art work, Mr. Brigham still finds time to 
paint pictures as well. He exhibited a number 
of water colors in Baltimore last spring, and 
showed stained-glass work at the Architectural 
Exhibit last winter, in this city. The panel 
here reproduced representing the four Marys 
at the tomb, on Easter morning, is new in 
treatment, and charmingly soft in coloring, as 
is a landscape, Early Spring, a study of Peconic 
Bay, which was seen in his studio. Mr. 
Brigham will hold an exhibition of his various 
kinds of work in this city in early December. 


BRIDGE PRIZES 


He complaint that it is difficult to find 
anything attractive for prizes at 
bridge unless a considerable sum is 

expended, is heard on all sides. Still if one 













background. Instead lumps of all sizes and 
shapes, some 
of them refuse 
bits se ured 
from bottle 
factories, are 
employed, 
giving effects 
of perspective 
quite un- 


known to the old style. Nor is any recourse 
to painting the glass had. The idea may be 
Judged from the illustrations. In the one 
showing two panels of a fire screen owned by 
Professor William J. Farlow, of Cambridge, 
Mass., the grapes Mf the smaller panel are 
made of beach pebbles, which gleam with 
remarkably life-like coloring as the light shines 
through them. They are the exact size and 
shape of the real fruit, and stand out|in relief 
from the background to which they are 
secured by the patented process in such a 
manner that the setting does not show. In the 
other panel the lilies are formed of oyster shells, 



















A PHILIPPINE GATEWAY 


knows where to go, there are charming articles 
suitable for either men or women, that are most 
moderate in price. A leading shop is showing 
many articles of this class which are exceptional 
in design and workmanship, and among these 
a number have been chosen for description, no 
one of which exceeds $6 in cost. Only one of 
these is exclusively feminine, and this is a heart 
of red brocade: silk, holding four bodkins of 
graduated sizes, the largest wide enough for 
threading a broad ribbon. No similar con- 
trivance is of greater convenience, and the 
woman who wins it will live to give thanks. 
Price, $2. 

For the men there is an ingenious cigar-box 
opener, with stag-horn handle and silver mount- 
ings, costing $1.25. The triple head furnishes 
a hammer, tack-puller and flat wedge, so that 
all necessary requirements being supplied by 
this clever tool. A bitters-shaker of cut-glass, 
topped in sterling silver is of use to a 
bachelor or benedict, and sure to prove accept- 
able in either case. This may be had for $5. 

Lovely scarf pins are offered within the pre- 
scribed price, each one genuine in itself, and in 
excellent taste. The most original in design 
is a snipe’s head of iridescent gold, with an 
emerald eye, costing $5.25, while another is 
in the shape of a question mark punctuated 
with a sapphire and holding a good-sized pearl 
in its curve. Price, $4.50. Two moonstones 
offer good value, each set in a gold band, the 
oval one costing $4, and the round, $4.50. 
These complete the list which is particularly 
adapted to mannish taste. 

The remaining articles are interesting to 
any and everyone. A cedar cigarette box is 
made in imitation of an antique chest, bound in 
hammered copper and rivetted in silver. This 
is a delightful piece of work, and most useful 
in freserving the flavor of the weed. Price, 
$4.75. A traveling clock of French gilt is 
incredibly cheap at $6, for not only does one 
























































































































get a good timepiece but also a green morocco 
case with folding doors, the inside lined in 
matching velvet. A manicure set of four 
pieces, button-hook, file, scissors and knife, is 
also encased in leather, and costs $5.50. 

Three dollars is the very small sum asked for 
an ebony-handled spoon and fork for the chafing 
dish, especial implements which few households 
possess. On the same order and at the same 
price are individual bird-carvers of buck-horn, 
mounted in sterling silver. 

Individual coasters of mahogany with a 
pierced silver rail for wine-glasses or tumblers 
are being largely sold, generally by the dozen, 
for use on the supper-table, whereby the pol- 
ished table is saved from many disfiguring stains. 
A single one, however, is very acceptable for 
a bedside table. Price, $1.75. 

A jam jar of engraved glass, with sterling 
silver cover and spoon sells for $5, and a marma- 
lade glass in the shape of an apple, topped in 
silver costs $3. 

Handsome desk shears and paper cutter are 
trimmed with carved brass, and compactly 
fitted into a morocco case, also brass-mounted. 
Price, $3. 

There are many times when a drinking cup 
is needed. One of silver in the shape of a 
thimble is lined with gold, and holds supposedly 
the proverbial quantity. In fact, it is labeled 
to this effect, but the measure would prove 
more than generous. This costs $3. 

A set of three cups, also sterling, fit neatly 
into a leather case, and cost $4.75. A copper- 
bronze ash- ray is inlaid with a heart of silver. 


Price, $1.50. 
VOGUE POINTS 


He latest and smartest eccentricity from 

Paris is the felt-faced Manila hat in 

coffee color, écru or a deep dull orange. 

These straw hats faced beneath the brim with 
- felt are trim- 
med _ usually 

with a sable 
animal 
wound about 

the crown 

and topped 

off by amaz- 
ingly tall aig- 

as the sable or a 

















rettes of the same color 
cluster of ostrich tips. 

A very effective model of this variety of hat 
was in deep écru almost tan color with the felt 
facing the brim in the same shade. It had a 
tiny bit of brim in front but was dashed up to 
a startling hight at the back. A slender sable 
animal was drawn through a large oval buckle 
of dull gold while a mass of tan-colored aigrettes 
loomed aloft at the back of the crown. 








Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops where 
articles are purchasable should inclose stamp and 
addressed envelope for reply and state page and date, 
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«OH! HOW GOOD IT FEELS!”’ 


The expression which springs to the lips 
of every one ona first application of 


DR. COGSWELL’S 
FOOT TONIC 


which Cools, Soothes, Rests and Quiets 
Hot, Aching, Tired, Nervous Feet 


retched Feet Make Wrinkled Faces 








here’s life and health in Cogswell’s Foot 
onic. Natural in its effects. Immediate in its 
clief. Quiets the nerves. Calms tne itching and 
cols the burning. Price, $1.00 per bottle, sent 
ecurely packed and post-paid to any address in the 
United States, 

If your druggist does not have it send direct_to 


DR.E.N.COGSWELL 


SURGEON CHIROPODIST 
12 West 20th St. New York 


Dr. Cogswell, the recognized authority on 
the feet and their ailments, will be pleased to 
answer all inquiries pertaining to them. 


SCIENTIFIC MANICURING 
CHIROPODY 
Cogswell’s Healing Ointment 


Is a perfect remedy for dry, brittle or inflamed nails, 
Soft corns or bunions and most beneficial when the 
ksin of the feet is dry, hard or parched. Price, 
50 cents per tube. 


Cogswell’s Toilet Powder 


specially prepared for the feet. Price, 25 cents. 


For sale in New York City by Riker, Macy, 
Simpson Crawford and Wanamaker 





«© LADY GRAY” 
Price $25.00 





Made of Velvet. Trimmed Roses and Two 
Small Feathers at Back. Can be had in any 
Celor or Combination. 


Owing to the enormous increase of busi- 
ness, Matson Nouvette has leased the 
1 floor, and will at an early date 
display IMPORTED GOWNS AND coaTs from 
Paquin » Worth, Doucet, Beer, Drecoll, 
Franc: gee others. We have no hennch 
or agencies. No catalogues. 


MAISON NOUVELLE 


48 and 50 Madison Street 


secon 


Stores 








Heyworth Bldg. Chicago 








Holiday Slippers 


for Men, Women, and Children 





Style No. 3145 


Dull Black Kid . . . $5.00 
White, Blue, Pink or 


Bronze Kid .... 6.00 









We invite irspec- 
tion of the largest 
and most varied 
assortment in 


the City. 





- $3.50 to $5.00 


Men’s Pumps. . .. . 


“ Slippers 1.50 to 4.00 
Women’s Pumps. ; 3.00 to 6.00 
“ Slippers . . . 1.00 to 8.00 
Boys’ and Girls’ ne, etc. 1.00 to 3.00 
Babies’ “ 50 to 1.00 





Alexander 


Sixth Ave. and 19th St. | 
VOGUE BINDING CASES 


H olding three months 











merece 





65 Cents 


each. Sent post-paid to anv address 
in the United States on receipt of 


price. Green cloth, stamped in gold. 





11 EAST 24TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


VOGUE, 





You 
Will Be 
Interested 


to know if you are about to 
build or re-decorate one room 
or an entire house,that Chicago 
Varnish Company offers the 
services of Margaret Greenleaf 


as Consulting Decorator to all 

who use their materials. They 

offer alsoto make purchases as well as selections of wall covering, drapery materials (sub- 
mitting samples) as well as furniture, rugs, and all that goes to make a home complete. 
Full color schemes are supplied upon request, with sample panels showing the 
beautiful wood finishes for floors and standing woodwork made by Chicago Varnish 


Company. The addresses of dealers in your own town, carrying any of these mate- 
rials, will be furnished you. If unable to procure them locally, however, our Decora- 
tive Department will be pleased to order for you, and no commission will be charged. 

Write for further particulars to the New York Office of Chicago Varnish Company, 
No, 22 Vesey Street. Established 1865. 


723 





Mme. Gardner’s 


New French Hygienic Models 





POSSESS THE NEWEST AND BEST 
IDEAS IN CORSET FASHIONS COM- 
BINED WITH THE MAXIMUM OF 
COMFORT AND ARE ABSOLUTELY 
HYGIENIC. THEY ARE ENDORSED 
IN THE HIGHEST TERMS BY PHY- 
SICIANS AND DRESSMAKERS EV- 
ERYWHERE. MME. GARDNER'S 
REPUTATION OF MANY YEARS AS 
A MAKER OF THE FINEST CUSTOM 
CORSETS AND AN EXPERT IN THE 
ART OF INDIVIDUAL DESIGN IS A 
GUARANTEE OF SUPERLATIVE Ex- 
CELLENCE. 





The Gardner Combination 
Bust Support and Hip Confiner 
(Patented) 

The Gardner Hip Confiner is the lightest and 


most comfortable. It reduces the hips from four to 
ten inches. Price $3.50. 


The Gardner Bust Supporter 


Is an indispensable article of dress for out-door sports 
May be worn with or without a corset. Price $5.00 

When ordering by mail give hip measurement for con= 
finer and bust measurement for supporter, No fitting 
required, Either Supporter or Confiner may be ordered 
separately at above prices. When ordered together 
they will be sent oa receipt of $8.00. 


Made only by 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets Made to Order 
50 WEST 2ist ST., NEW YORK 


(Telephone 1718 Gramercy) 


Shirt waists in hand-embroidered Linens and Batistes 
in exclusive designs, 





HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


At «The Linen Store” 








HANDKERCHIEFS 


Our Holiday assortment of pure linen Handkerchiefs is 





perhaps the largest collection in America. Scores of styles 
are shown in Lace Trimmed, Embroidered, Initialed and 
plain Hemstitched Handkerchiefs for men, women and chil- 
dren. Few gifts are as acceptable, serviceable and satis- 
factory, and we supply thousands of dozens annually for 
Christmas favors. 


Among the vast collection we mention 


LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS 


HanpD EMBROIDERED INITIALS 





25c., 35¢-, 50c., $1.00 and $2.00 each. 
PLain HEMSTITCHED 
15§C., 25C€., 35C-, 50c., $1.00, $2.00 and up. 
WitH Fine Hanp EMBROIDERY 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00 and $10.00 each. 
REAL Lace HANDKERCHIEFS 


$2.50, $5.00, $10.00, $25.00 and up. - 


MEN’S HANDKERCHIEFS 


PLain HEMSTITCHED 





25c., 3§C., 50c., $1.00, $2.00 and up. 
HAND EMBROIDERED INITIALS 
25c., 40c., 50c. and $1.00 each. 
FRENCH HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS 


$1.00 to $6.50 each. 


LADIES’ NECKWEAR 


In a very choice line of the most desirable styles. 
these are Fancy Hand Made Stocks, 75c. to $4.50 each; 
Hand Embroidered Linen Stocks, $1.50 to 4.50 each ; Lib- 
erty Silk and Crepe Scarfs, in delicate Persian and Floral 
colorings, $2.00 to 10.00; Novelty Waist Sets, $1.25 to 2.50 
each ; Embroidered Chemisettes, 50c. to $2.75; Hand Em- 
broidered Collar and Cuff Sets, $1.50 to 6.50 and many other 


styles. 
J 





Among 








FLANNEL AND SILK WAISTS 


These are all packed in separate boxes, and most of them 
are models of our own designing. The Flannel Waists range 
$5.00, 6.00, 7.50 and 8.50, and may be had in plain colors or 
fancy figures and stripes. 

The Silk Waists are of fine Hair line Taffeta at $8.50; 
Black and White Peau de Cygne at $12.00, and some excep- 
tionally choice Waists of Hand Embroidered Taffeta at $35.00, 
36.00 and 38.00 each. 


HEMSTITCHED LUNCHEON AND 
DINNER SETS 


Include Cloth and one dozen Napkins of fine White Damask, 
in all sizes from one to three and one-half yards square. Priced 
at $12.50 to 50.00 per set. Packed in special boxes bearing 
the Spinning Wheel Trademark, they make very appropriate 


Holiday gifts. 
CENTREPIECES 


Our Holiday assortment is most bountiful in these beauti- 
ful Decorative Linens. Among the Lace goods are those 
trimmed with Crepon, Duchesse, Filet, Cluny, Point de Venise 
and choice Irish Laces. The embroidered Centrepieces intro- 
duce Japanese Embroidery with open drawn work ; Chinese 
Embroidery of mercerised cotton—very beautiful goods; some 
exquisite examples of the finest Madeira Hand Embroidery, 
and a full line of the popular Irish Embroidered Centrepieces. 
A wide range to choose from at $2.00 to 100.00 each. 


SPECIAL THREE PIECE LINGERIE SETS 


All Hand Made French goods, packed in boxes and daintily 
tied with ribbons. Prices $13.50 to 150.00 per set. 


ART NOVELTIES 


The assortment of these little inexpensive gifts is exception- 
ally wide, including Linen Novelties of all kinds, such as 
Laundry Lists, Telephone Books, Portfolios, Note Books, 


Magazine Covers, etc. 


COLLEGE AND FANCY PILLOWS 


Practically every college is represented in this collection of 
pillows. The covers are made up in the correct college colors 
and have either the flag, emblem or seal embroidered or 
stamped. In addition to this line we have a number of very 
fine embroidered pillows with floral and conventional designs 
as well as velvet and leather pillows. , 





























Wail Orders tor these goods will receive Prompt Attention 


14 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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“Pear Spyman 


CORRECT DRESS FOR WOMEN 


Ladies visiting the City of New York 
will find in the Hearn & Hyman store 
one of the most attractive and reliable 
places for the purchase of 


GOWNS, COSTUMES, SUITS, 
COATS, WRAPS, WAISTS, 
SKIRTS AND SMALL FURS 


The Hearn & Hyman productions 
are widely noted for Authoritative Style, 
for grace and beauty in design, and ‘for 
the mark of distinction always present 
whether in garments moderately priced 
or the costliest Parisian creations. 

A call at the Hearn & Hyman store 
will be repaid by the most interesting 
exhibit of new fashions, courteously 
shown, and offered at prices consistent 
with real value. 












































In the center of the City’s fashionable 
skopping district 


20 West 23d Street 
New York 


OPPOSITE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 








No. 441. Broadcloth Suit. Pony Coat. Box-plaited 
front with folds of same shade velvet, vest of white cloth 
with scarf of taffeta silk. Plain circular skirt. Blacks and 
shadings. $85.00. 





No. 427M. M. Black and White Imported English 
Plaid. Long tight-fitting coat, double breasted, cuffs and 
collar of black velvet, 9 gore plaited skirt. $85.00. 


No. 4324. All-Over Baby Irish Waist Mounted on 
White Chitton, trimmed elaborately with point appliqué ; 
short sleeves. $60.00. 


No. 635. New Shawl Effect Neck Piece in White 
Fox with long tapering ends finished on either side with 
natural heads and tails. $65 -00, 


Muff to match, $35.00. 


No. 1126. A new model of soft Messelaine Silk, with 
deep flounce of Baby lhish Lace, shirred Corded Bodice 
trimmed with handsome Spanish Lace, and Venice Ap- 
plique lined with separate slip of Duchess Satin. $150.00. 


No. 9049. The New Chiffon Faille Model Coat, with 
combination of cloth, made Empire Style, with shirred 
Corded Effect, trimmed with Cream Irish Crochet Lace, 
lined with separate Messelaine slip. $200.00. 





“SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


For those contemplating a Southern trip 
our 
SUMMER WAIST FASHION 
BOOKLET 
Ready between Dec. 15th and Fan. 15th 


Should be of especial interest, comprising 
as it will a gathering of the most elaborate 
lingerie waists yet produced. 

Mailed on request and well worth send- 


ing for. 
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